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AN UNHEARD SERENADE. 


THE soft petunia’s dim-seen snow 

With hymns of fragrance hails the night; 
The bats like shadows come and go, 

The owlets wing their noiseless flight ; 
Hushed is our garden, herb and tree; 
Rest peaceful, love, and think of me, 


Beneath the lamps of heaven I lie 

(And heaven for us is still the same) ; 
Deep in the silver-clouded sky 

One great star burns with steadfast flame ; 
Shut close, sweet eyes, from trouble free ; 
Sleep soft, my love, though far from me. 


The sweetest star above the rest 

Watch o’er thy sleep with influence mild ; 
The breezes hastening from the west 

Bring thee glad dreams of home and child; 
May all unrest thy pillow flee ; 
Dream on, my heart, and beat for me. 


The dawn is come, the channels flow, 

The bindweed shows her purple sheen ; 
The flame-ecacia * takes the glow 

With all her arms of waving green ; 
Light of my life, where’er thou be, 
Wake happy, love, and pray for me. 

Temple Bar. W. WATERFIELD, 


* The flamboyant, or gold Mohur tree ( Potnciana 
regia), the glory of Indian gardens. 


NATURE'S SILENCE. 


MYSTERIOUS sponsor of Godlike humanity 
Nature, deputed custodian of Time, 
All careful for needs — when exposing no van- 
ity 
Punishing ignorance rather than crime — 
Why through the ages as lost in reflection 
Speak’you no word to your suffering charge? 
Leaving each folly to end in dejection, 
Each roaming fancy to wander at large. 


The children of men in their anxious solicitude 
(Rocked in their infantile cradle of earth), 
To find consolation in ev’ry vicissitude 
Turn unto thee as the agent of birth. 
Some with resource of a finer conception 
Steal from the zephyr your snatches of song: 
Piece them together, but prone to deception, 
Hearing imperfectly, render them wrong. 


Perhaps in your silence you wield an authority 
Voices of stones e’en could never bestow, 
Inducing the sad ones, if not the majority, 
Higher to seek what is wanting below. 
These in your reticence, find confirmation, 
Not of a leaderless gen’ral control, 
But of the truth, of divine revelation, 
That a Creator embraces the whole. 
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COMPROMISE, 
BY LORD TENNYSON, 


IN the following epigrammatic lines we have 
Lord Tennyson’s mind on the present posture 
of our political affairs, It is uncertain to 
which “steersman” of the political ships the 
epigram is addressed, since it would be ap- 
plicable to either Lord Salisbury or to Mr, 
Gladstone; but it is quite clear that Lord 
Tennyson is, like the Duke of Argyll, strongly 
in favor of a compromise : — 
Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering ; for the river here, my friend, 
Parts in two channels moving to one end ; 
This goes straight forward to the cataract, 
That streams about the bend ; 
But tho’ the cataract seem the nearer way — 
Whate’er the crowd on either bank may say, 
Take thou the “ bend,” ’twill save thee many a 
day. 
We hope almost against hope that the laureate 
may yet have cause to trust to what he calls 


Our crown’d Republic’s crowning common 


sense. 
St. James’s Gazette. 


How often have I now outwatched the night 
Alone in this grey chamber toward the sea 
Turning its deep-arcaded balcony ! 

Round yonder sharp acanthus leaves the light 

Comes stealing, redat first, then golden bright ; 
Till when the day-god in his strength and glee 
Springs from the orient flood victoriously, 
Each cusp is tipped and tongued with quiv- 

ering white. 

The islands that were blots of purple bloom, 
Now tremble in soft liquid luminous haze, 
Uplifted from the sea-floor to the skies ; 

And dim discerned erewhile through rogeate 

gloom, 
A score of sails now stud the waterways, 
Ruffling like swans afloat from paradise. 
J. A. SyMoNDs, 


IN MEMORIAM: 
HENRY STORMONT LEIFCHILD, 


In what fair presence hast thou lately been, 

Genius of Death? Hast thou a moment seen 

Him of the Resurrection, that thy face 

Is like to love, and soft is thy embrace ; 

And through the darkness of thine eyes in- 
drawn 


A beam of dawn? 


Lightly the spirit, parted from its clay, 

Rises ; but thou dost wait to smooth away 

The pain of high endeavor from the brow, 

Leaving it but its aspiration now, 

Hope, and the earnest purpose strongly willed, 
And now fulfilled, 





Temple Bar. F. W. J. 


Spectator. F. L. 
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MEN OF LETTERS 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

MEN OF LETTERS ON THEMSELVES.* 

THE two entertaining and instructive 
volumes in which Mr. Edmund Yates has 
recorded the experiences and reminis- 
cences of a varied, animated, and success- 
ful career, had as their predecessors some 
interesting recollections by a popular nov- 
elist, and have been followed by the narra- 
tive of “* Episodes in the Second Life ” of 
a distinguished journalist, told by himself. 
Certain characteristics are possessed by 
each of these autobiographies in common. 
Mr. Yates combines, or has combined, in 
his own person the function of Mr. James 
Payn and Mr. Antonio Gallenga. Like 
the former he is a novelist; like the latter 
he is, or has been, a writer of newspaper 
articles, and among the most locomotive 
and picturesque.of newspaper special cor- 
respondents. With Mr. Yates, as with 
the two other literary autobiographers, 
existence has been a strenuous and a 
prosperous affair,—full of labor and 
effort, but of effort ending in fruition, and 
of labor sweetened by fame. Mr. Yates 
tells us how first, at the bidding of the 
post-office authorities, he performed rapid 
journeys between London and foreign 
capitals, and how when the government 
was taking over the telegraphs, he visited 
nearly every portion of the United King- 
dom; how, next, at the bidding of the 
editor of the Vew York Herald, he had no 
sooner returned to England from Amer- 
ica, than he was summoned to Paris, and 
then instructed to proceed without a mo- 
ment’s delay to Vienna or Madrid, to St. 
Petersburg or Berlin. The correspon- 
dence of Mr. Gallenga was for the most 
part in a more serious vein than that of 
Mr. Yates. He was present at scenes of 
greater historic significance, and he chron- 
icled the decision of more momentous 
issues. But both men were in their sepa- 
rate departments of journalism equally in 
the first rank; equally prompt, accurate, 
persevering, graphic. This discipline, 
perhaps the most trying of any that the 


* Edmund Vates: his Recollections and Expe- 





viences. 2 vols. (Bentley) Z/fisodes of my Second 
Life, by A. Galienga. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall). | 
Some Literary Recollections, by James Payn. 1 vol. 

(Smith, Elder, & Co.). 
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press affords, was never submitted to by 
Mr. Payn, between whom, however, and 
Mr. Yates there exist, in spite of marked 
dissimilarities, some resemblances or 
coincidences. Both may be said to have 
been brought up in the school, and at the 
feet, of Dickens; both enjoyed in varying 
degrees his friendship; both formed his 
acquaintance about the same time, Mr. 
Yates in 1854, Mr. Payn two years later; 
both made their real literary début in 
Household Words. The first appearance 
of each in print was poetical — Mr. Yates, 
when a mere boy, sending to Mr. Harri- 
son Ainsworth some stanzas which were 
inspired by Thackeray’s “ At the Church 
Gate;” and Mr. Payn at the same ten- 
der age contributing a composition en- 
titled “The Poet’s Death” to Leigh 
Hunt’s journal. Both have, or have had, 
many common friends, and many of the 
same famous or familiar characters appear 
and reappear in the pages of the books of 
each. The education, like the natural 
tastes and aptitudes, of Mr. Payn and Mr. 
Yates was widely different. The former, 
who went from Eton to Woolwich, and 
from Woolwich to Cambridge, was with- 
out any turn whatever for languages. 
“ Languages,” he writes, “have been al- 
ways as unattainable to me as the science 
of music. I spent many years over 
French and German, but could never read, 
far less converse in, either tongue with 
facility.” Mr. Yates received the rudi- 
ments of a sound classical and general 
training at Highgate School, was trans- 
ferred to DusseldGrf and Bonn, whence in 
nine months’ time he returned to England 
with a perfect command of the German 
vocabulary and accent. Itis tohis knowl- 
edge of French and German that Mr. 
Yates attributes much of his success in 
life, and notably the opportunities of 
studying men, manners, and cities, which 
his Continental missions for the post- 
office supplied. 

One admirable quality pervades, in a 
conspicuous degree, each of these works, 
“] do not think,” writes Mr. Yates in his 
preface, “I have said any harsh thing of 
any person, alive or dead. I am certain 
that I have not said such a thing con- 
sciously.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. Yates 
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has not said it at all. “ Whatever judg- 
ment,” writes Mr. Gallenga, “I may have 
passed upon myself, whether the picture 
of my character resulting from the narra- 
tive of my thoughts and deeds be too 
partial or too severe, 1 must at least be 
held guiltless of having indulged in any 
personality offensive to the dead or liv- 
ing.” As for Mr. Payn, he makes no 
professions, because he spares himself the 
trouble of a preface, but he is consistently 
amiable and genial. It is only natural 
that there should be more traces of a mel- 
ancholy humor, bordering on bitterness, 
in Mr. Gallenga than in Mr. Yates or Mr. 
Payn. In the first place, he was a patriot 
and an exile. He took life seriously; he 
felt acutely the vicissitudes and humilia- 
tions to which, in his earliest attempts 
to earn a living in America and in En- 
gland as a teacher of languages and a 
writer of magazine articles, he was com- 
pelled to submit. In the second place, 
though the success which Mr. Gallenga 
achieved as an English journalist and the 
command he acquired of forcible and cor- 
rect English are for a foreigner unique, 
he never forgot that he was a stranger, 
living among strangers. “In spite,” he 
writes, “of the unfailing kindness and 
deference which I received abroad, I was 
full of silly complaints borrowed from 
Dante about the salt that savors other 
people’s bread, and the hardship of climb- 
ing and descending other people’s stairs.” 
But he had other hardships than these, 
and for some years he was a man with a 
grievance. He could not get back his 
manuscripts when he wanted, or see edi- 
tors when he called. “Paying editors 
were not many, and were accessible to 
none but their intimate friends.” Of De- 
lane and Morris, under whom he did much 
splendid work for the Zi/mes, he speaks in 
terms of unstinted admiration; but, with 
the exception of Mr. Sala, there is no one 
about whom he expresses himself with 
more than conventional cordiality. Elect- 
ed in 1853, after his name had been down 
nine years, a member of the Athenzum 
Club, “he did not much value the mere 
honor of belonging to a learned society. 
As,” he continues, ‘members have to 
wait at least a score of years before they 
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are balloted for, by far the greatest num 
ber consisted of twaddling and cackling 
fogies, whose bald pates, toothless gums, 
and rickety limbs sent a chill through my 
veins, and acted as an unpleasant reminder 
that I also had left the mid career of life 
behind me. I met but few old friends, 
and made fewer new ones.” Again, “ The 
Athenzum Club was to me a workshop 
where I saw few | knew, and hardly spoke 
to those few. Literary men like Bulwer 
and Disraeli; statesmen like Lord Clar- 
endon, Lord Granville, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Lord 
Hartington; diplomatists like Lord Ly- 
ons, Lord Cowley, Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Lytton, Lord Howden, have all come with- 
in the orbit of my acquaintance; but with 
all the good-will on my part and all the 
courtesy and amiability on theirs, the 
intercourse almost invariably ended where 
it began.” The truth is, as he explains, 
Mr. Gallenga was very busy, very shy, 
and very near-sighted. Mr. Payn, indeed, 
is uniformly cheery, sometimes positively 
chirpy. Yet a bubbling drop of some- 
thing very like acrimony occasionally wells 
up to the smooth and smiling surface. 
“ My experience,” he says, “of men and 
women of letters, which has been contin- 
uous, and extends over thirty years, is 
that for kindness of heart they have no 
equals. I have known but one absolutely 
offensive man of letters, and even he was 
said to be pleasant when sober, though 
as I only met him some half-dozen times, 
and his habits were peculiar, I never had 
a fair chance of finding him in that condi- 
tion.” “I am well aware,” he writes in 
another place, “that there are a good 
many people who dislike me very cordial- 
ly. If they do so for a good reason I 
exceedingly regretit. But there are some 
folks whose animosity is the highest of 
compliments. There is in my opinion no 
more fatal weakness in human nature than 
the desire to be thought well of by every- 
body” —a doctrine to which perhaps no 
one can take exception. Neither Mr. 
Payn nor Mr. Gallenga is as uniformly 
charitable and kindly, as absolutely free 
from all after thought of rancor, all hint- 
ing of faults and hesitating of dislikes, as 





Mr. Yates, who, indeed, shows himself in 
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these volumes to be the incarnation of 
buoyancy, good nature, and good fellow- 
ship. Mr. Payn and Mr. Yates seem both 
of them to be brimming over with an exu- 
berance of joyousness which may well ex- 
cite the admiration of those whose moral 
mercury seldom rises above a figure con- 
temptibly low. It is not so long since, if 
I remember correctly, that Mr. Payn pub- 
lished a volume of stories called “ High 
Spirits.” Mr. Payn’s title has been from 
his earliest youth Mr. Yates’s property, 
and as Mr. Payn, although he was not 
addicted to any form of physical exercise, 
had as a boy a fatal propensity towards 
practical jokes, so Mr. Yates’s inborn 
vivacity was so indomitable that his de- 
partmental chief in the post-office bade 
him, as a preliminary discipline to the 
day’s routine, walk from St. John’s Wood 
to St. Martin’s-le-Grand instead of being 
driven on the omnibus. For genuine 
amiability, as has been said, the palm 
must be given to Mr. Yates. His vol- 
umes are not only in their way a master- 
piece, excellently written, whether as re- 
gards taste or literary style, with their 
component parts admirably arranged, the 
product at once of an exceedingly clever 
man, wielding a practised and artistic pen ; 
they are also the product of a kindly, 
courteous, and considerate nature, strong 
and impetuous, but sympathetic even to 
tenderness. Unless Mr. Yates was en- 
dowed in an unusually liberal measure 
with these qualities, it is certain that he 
would not have refrained from some ani- 
madversions which might have been par- 
donably severe on Thackeray. Mention 
is made of Thackeray by Mr. Payn and 
Mr. Gallenga as well. Mr. Payn tells 
what some persons may suppose to be a 
characteristic anecdote of the great nov- 
elist. “Even B—1I will call him B, for 
indeed he was busy enough, though he 
made no honey — speaking to Thackeray 
of Leitch Ritchie, admitted that he was 
‘avery gentlemanly man.’ ‘ But how does 
B know ?’ said Thackeray.” Mr. Gallen- 
ga, as an instance of Thackeray's playful- 
ness, cites the following : — 


One day, at a large men’s party, when we 
were sixteen present, as I was seated nearly at 
the lower end of the table and I was talking 
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to my neighbor on the right, our host, from 
the opposite end, where the conversation was 
flagging, suddenly and afropos to nothing, 
called out loudly to me across the table, and 
asked: “Pray, Mr. Gallenga” (he never 
omitted the mister), “pray, who is your den- 
tist?” There was instant silence, and most 
of the guests looked up at me. But I was 
ready with my answer and spoke out instantly. 
“John Heath, No. 11, Albemarle Street, the 
best in London.” Upon which the guests 
looked at each other for a few moments won- 
dering, and soon the confused buzz of voices 
went on as before. What whim was it that 
prompted Michael Angelo Titmarsh with that 
apparently idle question? Did it arise from 
an ill-natured desire to call attention to the 
havoc that time might have made with my 
jaws and at the truly marvellous skill with 
which art now repairs the grievous losses of 
nature? Did he expect me to blush or faint 
like any middle-aged madam, the mystery of 
whose golden chignon or rosy cheek is by some 
untoward accident brought into light in the 
presence of her most devoted admirers? Or 
was that merely his pleasantry, his wish to 
give a fillip to a languid conversation by sup- 
plying a new subject which might raise a laugh 
no matter at whose expense? If the latter 
was his purpose, it flew wide of the mark, for 
though some of our friends may have been 
struck by the strangeness of his sudden sally, 
no one seemed to perceive its drift. No one 
noticed its “fun” or humor. The joke, if 
joke it was, fell flat. 

As there were reasons which might 
have excused Mr. Yates if he had adopted 
a very different tone in regard to Thack- 
eray, so there is much in the unavoidable 
circumstances of a literary career which 
might have prompted him, as well as Mr. 
Payn and Mr. Gallenga, to reflections far 
more acrimonious than are to be found in 
any of the volumes I am now considering. 
The life of a writer was defined by Pope 
as “a warfare upon earth.” Few warriors 
could have illustrated the principles of 
amnesty with more generosity than Mr. 
Yates. Speaking of literature, Mr. Payn 
says there is “no calling so bright and 
pleasant, so full of genial friendship, so 
radiant with the glories of success; but 
there is also no pursuit so doubtful, so full 
of risks, so subject to despondency and 
disappointments, so open todespair. Oh, 
my young friend, with a turn for literature, 
think twice and thrice before committing 
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yourself to it, or you may bitterly regret 
to find yourself where that turn may take 
you.” Yet though these are Mr. Payn’s 
sentiments, everything is rose-colored in 
his autobiography, and as it is with Mr. 
Payn so is it in a greater degree with Mr. 
Yates. Now it is no sufficient explana- 
tion of this circumstance in the case of a 
man like Mr. Yates to say that he has 
been brilliantly successful. Success in 
most men is no remedy for resentment, 
and does not remove the causes of embit- 
terment. If there ever existed a calling 
which could justify embitterment and re- 
sentment, it is that of the professional 
writer, Thackeray in one of the most 
acid chapters in his “ Book of Snobs,” 
after having shown that literature was full 
of them, exclaimed in bitter irony, “ There 
are no snobs in literature.” Mr. Yates 
has had a good deal more to do with jour- 
nalism than Mr. Payn: he has therefore 
been brought more into contact with all 
kinds and conditions of gentlemen who 
write. He has had as many opportunities 
as an Old Bailey barrister, or Mr. George 
Lewis himself, of seeing the seamy side 
of human nature. It is not too much to 
say that the social commerce and the pro- 
fessional intercourse inseparable from a 
literary life is to moderately sensitive na- 
tures a protracted torture. The compe- 
tition which must be encountered and 
defeated before the position is won, is 
incessant, bitter, and frequently humiliat- 
ing. When a sort of tableland of success 
and influence has been reached, and the 
competitor has at his disposal some degree 
of literary patronage, he is upon the thres- 
hold of fresh troubles. The responsible 
conductor of any literary enterprise has 
to deal with every sort of knavery and 
incapacfty — as to which let the intelligent 
reader consult Mr. Payn’s remarks in the 
last hundred pages of his volume. He is 
perpetually assailed by the importunity of 
incompetence and the impudence of inapti- 
tude. He will find himself beset alter- 
nately by the entreaties and impertinences 
of the opiniated dullard whose conceit is 
a bar to his improvement, and who in his 
relations with the men whose kindly 
offices he solicits begins with flattery, 
then breaks into a snarl, and ends by 
suing with a whine. The monitions of 
experience are thrown away upon these 
persons, They are the parasites of our | 
literary system, and it is infinitely to the, 
credit of Mr. Yates’s native kindliness 
that he should have been able to practise 
a self-control beyond that of Mr. Payn, | 
and not have had an unkind word to say | 
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j upon the subject. There is, I firmly be- 


lieve, no instance on record of a man of 
letters who, having trodden so persistently 
the uphill path of an opposed career as 
Mr. Yates, and having gone through such 
a series of exertions and encounters, ever 
took so urbane and kind a retrospect of 
the past. 

In his chapter entitled “ The Influence 
of Pendennis,” Mr. Yates gives us what 
is, from an autobiographical point of view, 
one of the most interesting portions of his 
work : — 


To get admitted into the ranks of literary 
men, among whom I might possibly, by in- 
dustry and perseverance, rise to some position, 
began to be my constant thought; and I was 
encouraged in the hope that I might succeed, 
perhaps more than anything else, by reading 
the career of “ Pendennis,” which, in its well- 
remembered yellow cover, had then been ap- 
pearing month by month for the last two years, 
and in its complete form was just obtainable 
at the libraries. There is no prose story in 
our English language, not even the “Christ- 
mas Carol,” not even “ The Newcomes,” not 
even the “ Scenes of Clerical Life” or “ Silas 
Marner” —and now I have named what are 
to me the most precious — which interests and 
affects me like “ Pendennis.” It had this 
effect from the very first. I knew most of it 
so thoroughly. The scenes in the provincial 
theatre—the Fotheringay, her father, the 
prompter, the company— were such perfect 
creations (to this day I have never seen any 
hint as to where Thackeray got his study of 
these people, who were quite out of his usual 
Ine); the position of Pendennis and _ his 
mother was so analogous to that of me and 
mine —her devotion, his extravagance; the 
fact that I was personally acquainted with 
Andrew Arcedeckne, the original of Foker, in 
whom he was reproduced in the most ludi- 
crously lifelike manner: all this awakened in 
me a special interest in the book; and when, 
in the course of Pen’s fortunes, he enters upon 
the literary career, writes his verses for the 
“Spring Annual,” dines with Bungay, visits 
Shandon, is engaged on the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and chums with Warrington, who makes that 
ever-to-be-quoted speech about the power of 
the press: “ Look at that, Pen! There she is, 
the great engine; she never sleeps,” etc., — 
when I came to this portion of the book my 
fate was sealed. To be a member of that won- 
derful Corporation of the Goosequill, to be 
recognized as such, to be one of those jolly 
fellows who earned money and fame, as [ 
thought, so easily and so pleasantly, was the 
one desire of my life ; and, if zeal and applica- 
tion could do it, I determined that my desire 
should be gratified. 


One can understand that men should, 
even from the sober eminence of middle 
age, look back to the novels of Marryat 
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or Lever as the sources from which they 
first derived their passion for a naval or 
military career. But this is very different 
from a man of Mr. Yates’s maturity and 
experience deliberately asserting that 
“ Pendennis ” impelled him into literature. 
It may be so, and there seems throughout 
Mr. Yates’s nature a strong vein of senti- 
ment which would partially account for 
the fact. But the prosaic critic may be 
pardoned for suspecting that he has un- 
consciously exaggerated the influence of 
the book. Mr. Yates had from the very 
first, partly, it may be, as a result of his 
thorough training in French and German, 
partly as a gift of nature, a real capacity 
for literature. He has always possessed 
a faculty of neat and concise expression, 
flavored by wit, fun, and irony, that is ex- 
ceedingly rare amongst English writers, 
and that renders him, in certain kinds of 
composition, unsurpassed by any and un- 
approached by most of his contempora- 
ries. Ability of this sort would have 
found its right field of display, and if Mr. 
Yates will forgive “the young gentleman, 
then fresh from Oxford, who called upon 
him in 1866, at the Post Office, with a let- 
ter of introduction from Tom Hood,” and 
of whose articles in 7emple Bar he was 
good enough to approve, for saying it, 
neither “ Pendennis” nor its author had 
perhaps as much to do as he supposes 
with the initial step he took on the road 
to literary fame. At the same time Mr. 
Yates ought to know —and the fact that 
he is now deliberately of opinion that such 
is the case, even if he misconceives the 
circumstances, furnishes a _ suggestive 
clue to, and is a significant commentary 
on, the appreciative, impulsive, and sym- 
pathetic aspects of his character. It is 
curious that if “ Pendennis” first made 
Mr. Yates a writer, the author of “ Pen- 
dennis ” should have been directly instru- 
mental in investing the year 1858 with 
“the vast importance ” with which, in his 
seventh chapter, Mr. Yates says “it was 
fraught to him.” The reference is to the 
events that led to Mr. Yates’s withdrawal 
from the Garrick Club. Both for its in- 
terest and its taste the Garrick chapter 
is excellent. “The most striking portion 
of the club in those days was the smoking- 
room on the ground floor, built out over 
the ‘leads’—a good-sized apartment, 
comfortably furnished, well-ventilated, and 
adorned by large pictures specially painted 
for it by Stanfield, David Roberts, and 
Louis Haghe.” Among the haditués of 
the establishment were Charles Kemble, 
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Sir William de Bathe, Samuel Lover, 
Robert Bell, Charles Reade, Peter Cun- 
ningham, Frank Fladgate, better known 
as “ Papa,” and J. D., “ most mellow of 
elderly topers, with all the characteristics 
of ‘Bardolph of Brasenose’ —a veteran 
who drank and swore in the good old-fash- 
ioned way, and who came to a sad end, 
poor fellow, dying alone in his Temple 
chambers, on a Christmas eve, of loss of 
blood from an accident, while the men in 
the rooms below heard him staggering 
about aud groaning, but took no notice, as 
they fancied their neighbor was only in 
his usual condition.” Thackeray was the 
presiding genius of the place. As Mr. 
Gallenga has said in his concluding chap- 
ter, “Thackeray was a member but not 
much of a frequenter of the Atheneum 
Club, his preference being all for the Gar- 
rick, a club better suited to the free and 
easy, somewhat Bohemian, tastes and 
habits of his early days.’ When Mr. 
Yates was first admitted to the Garrick he 
was not eighteen years of age. When he 
left it he was twenty-seven, and Thack- 
eray, who was the cause of his leaving it, 
was forty-seven. The little article con- 
tributed by Mr. Yates to a paper long 
since dead, at which Thackeray took grave 
umbrage, scarcely deserves the censures 
passed upon it byits author. Itis simply 
a piece of smart, hurried, impertinent, and 
curiously young writing. Now, as Thack- 
eray was then twenty years Mr. Yates’s 
senior, what one might have expected 
from him was, if he had been incurably 
wounded, silent contempt; or if he had 
been merely annoyed, a sharpish caution 
to Mr. Yates. The article in question did 
not violate the sanctity of club life. It 
disclosed no private or semi-private con- 
versations ; it said absolutely nothing more 
about Thackeray than was at the time on 
the lips of every one, and was, therefore, 
public property. Thackeray, however, 
very absurdly, as all cool-headed persons 
will think, addressed to Mr. Yates a for- 
mal letter, which, as its recipient says, 
was severe to the point of cruelty — being, 
indeed, an inexplicably bitter outburst of 
personal feeling, and “a censure, in com- 
parison with the offence committed, ludi- 
crously exaggerated.” What, however, 
under the circumstances, Mr. Yates ought 
to have done is perfectly clear. Young 
men of twenty-seven cannot allow them- 
selves the luxury of engaging their supe- 
riors and elders in single combat. Their 
business is to be conciliatory and to wait. 
Mr. Yates should clearly have written to 


“Assassin” Smith, Clarkson Stanfield,| Thackeray an apologetic disclaimer, as- 
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suring the great novelist that he had mis- 
understood the motives with, and the 
conditions under, which the offending arti- 
cle was penned; that on reading it the 
author recognized its impropriety, and 
that doing this he could only cry “ Pec- 
cavi!” express his extreme regret, and 
throw himself on his elder’s consideration. 
One of two things must then have hap- 
pened: either Thackeray would have ac- 
cepted the apology and condoned the 
offence, or, by refusing to do so, he would 
have made a graceless exhibition of churl- 
ishness, and public opinion, even the opin- 
ion of the Garrick Club, would have been 
with Mr. Yates. The letter which Mr. 
Yates prepared in draft, so far from being 
an apology, was a challenge, a justification 
of all he had originally said, and a jus- 
tification by reference to instances which 
would have been most exasperating to 
Thackeray. ‘1 took the liberty,” to quote 
his own words, “ of reminding Thackeray 
-of some past errors of his own, not the 
result of the hasty occupation of an hour, 
but deliberately extending over a long 
space of time, and marked by the most 
wanton, reckless, and aggravating person- 
ality.” 

I reminded him how, in his “ Yellowplush 
Correspondence,” he had described Dr. Lard- 
ner and Sir E, L. Bulwer: “ One was pail, and 
wor spektickles, a wig, and a white neckcloth ; 
the other was slim, with a hook nose, a pail 
fase, a small waist, a pare of faliing shoulders, 
a tight coat, and a catarack cf black satting 
tumbling out of his busm, and falling into a 
gilt velvit weskit.” How he had held them up 
to ridicule by calling them “ Docthor Athana- 
sius Lardner” and “ Mistaw Edwad Lytton 
Bulwig,” by reproducing the brogue of the one 
and the drawl of the other, and by exhibiting 
them as contemptible in every way. 

In regard to the Garrick Club, I called Mr. 
Thackeray’s attention to the fact that he had 
not merely, in his “ Book of Snobs,” and under 
the pseudonym of Captain Shindy, given an 
exact sketch of a former member, Mr, Stephen 
Price, reproducing Mr. Price’s frequent and 
well-known phrases ; he had not merely, in the 
same book, drawn on a wood-block a close 
resemblance of Wyndham Smith, a fellow- 
member, which was printed among the “ Sport- 
‘ing Snobs,” Mr. W. Smith being a sporting 
man ; he had not merely, in * Pendennis,” made 
a sketch of a former member, Captain Granby 
Calcraft, under the name of Captain Granby 
Tiptoff, but in the same book, under the name 
of Foker, he had most offensively, though 
amusingly, reproduced every characteristic, in 
language, manner, and gesture, of our fellow- 
member, Mr, Andrew Arcedeckne, and had 
gone so far as to give an exact woodcut por- 
trait of him, to Mr, Arcedeckne’s intense an- 
noyance, 
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Although this letter was not sent, the 
spirit of Mr. Yates’s actual rejoinder, ap- 
proved though it was by Dickens, was 
scarcely more conciliatory. There is no 
need to pursue the details of the incident. 
The alternative was at last presented to 
Mr. Yates of apologizing to Thackeray or 
of quitting the club. Here Mr. Yates 
made a second mistake. He declined to 
apologize, and preferred the doom of exile. 
That he was to a great extent in the right 
ought really not to have weighed with him. 
Matters of this sort are practically de- 
cided not on their merits but by the preju- 
dices and the partialities of a majority. 
Mr. Yates has given the facts ; only a few 
remarks are necessary to place them in 
their proper perspective. The inference 
is irresistible that Thackeray’s feelings 
were worked upon from outside, and that 
influences hostile to Mr. Yates were from 
the first brought to bear upon him. Dash- 
ing and successful young men of strongly 
defined “personality,” and superabun- 
dance of animal spirits, are never likely 
to be popular among their elders. It also 
seems reasonable to suppose there may 
have been a clique antagonistic to Mr. 
Yates in the Garrick Club, of which Mr. 
Yates’s friend, now deceased, who men- 
tioned to Thackeray the authorship of the 
article which produced the mischief, was 
possibly the leader. Again, Mr. Yates’s 
champion and adviser in the whole matter 
was Thackeray’s rival, whom Thackeray 
himself, however fervently he could, as 
Mr. Payn shows was the case, admire his 
genius, personally disliked. In this matter 
there can be no doubt that Dickens showed 
himself as bad an adviser as Delane, prac- 
tised man of the world though he was, 
did upon another occasion when Dickens 
invoked his services as a counsellor. 

It would be exceedingly presumptuous 
on the part of one who never had the 
honor of being in Thackeray’s company 
— except, indeed, once, some thirty years 
ago, when the great man, coming down 
to West Somerset to inspect a small 
country house which he then thought of 
buying or renting, noticed him as a child 
— to attempt any estimate of Thackeray’s 
character. Anthony Trollope, who on 
the strength of a seven years’, though ex- 
ceedingly slight, acquaintance with the 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” dared to pen a 
monograph on him, was called to account 
with contemptuous severity by the surviv- 
ing relatives of the object of his admira- 
tion. Some of the stories told by Mr. 
Yates of Thackeray are as good as any- 
thing of the kind which can be expected. 
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There are also, as we have seen, some 
reminiscences of him in Mr. Gallenga’s 
work, and a few pages are devoted to him 
by Mr. Payn. But they really tell us 
nothing. Death, the great leveller, is also 
the great distorter, and it is the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to arrive at any- 
thing like a complete idea of the identity 
of so many-sided a man as Thackeray. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in his last novel, * En- 
dymion,” drew him, as to Disraeli the 
younger he seemed to be, at full length in 
St. Barbe. But then Lord Beaconsfield 
may have travestied his original, just as 
we are assured he caricatured and calum- 
niated John Wilson Croker. Upon those 
who were personally acquainted with a 
great man gone, death produces an effect 
upon the moral features of their illustri- 
ous friend analogous to that which it is 
said to produce upon the human physiog- 
nomy. Countenances which, while the 
breath remained in the body, were un- 
lovely, harsh, angular, or coarse, are tra- 
ditionally supposed to be invested with 
a spiritual beauty and ennoblement di- 
rectly the muscles, sinew, and marrow are 
reduced to an inanimate clay. It is the 
fashion nowadays for the moral being of 
a man to undergo a similar transforma- 
tion. Again, what is called character is 
habitually invested with an unreal unity. 
Pope’s celebrated couplet, 


Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
Most women have no character at all, 


is applicable to the majority of the 
stronger as well as to the weaker sex. 
Consistency is the last thing one should 
look for, except amongst the most elevated 
of their kind, and not always with them. 
It is just possible that the infinite variety 
of the man, and the inconsistency and 
contradictions which it involved, may be 
the chief reasons that render it so hard 
for those who never knew him _ personally 
to form a notion of what manner of man 
Thackeray was. What are called esti- 
mates of character are in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand 
the records of personal, of interested, and 
of, therefore, more or less untrustworthy 
impressions. They are true as far as they 
go and no further. If of two mendicants, 
who meet a pedestrian, one at the top and 
the other at the bottom of the street, the 
former receives sixpence and the latter 
nothing, the estimates which they each 
form of the same individual will be dia- 
metrically opposite. The beggar who has 
pocketed the dole will heap blessings upon 
him; the beggar who has failed to secure 
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a copper will pursue him with execrations. 
Of Thackeray no biography worthy of the 
name has yet been published, and even 
when it is published it will fail to supply 
us in all probability with any formula of 
manageable dimensions in which we can 
appraise the man. 


Everything about him [says Mr. Gallenga] 
his humor, his countenance, his voice, was 
changeable. In the depth of his heart [ am 
inclined to believe he was all kindness, but all 
sourness and uncharitableness on the surface. 
Like Carlyle, he spoke precisely as he wrote. 
His cynicism, his misanthrophy and pessimism, 
his hatred of mobbism and flunkeyism, were 
with him inexhaustible themes. But it was in 
a great measure mere bounce — rodomontade 
and fanfaronade —and it grew louder and more 
blatant in proportion as his domestic fortunes 
improved, and his real good nature ripened 
and mellowed. 


Mr. Yates’s volumes, apart from their 
purely personal interest, have —and the 
remark holds, to some extent, good of 
Mr. Gallenga’s and Mr. Payn’s —a genu- 
ine historical value. Mr. Gallenga’s book, 
indeed, contains a succinct, lucid, and 
admirably written account of the patriotic 
movement in Italy which came to a tri- 
umphant close when, on that memorable 
zoth of September, 1870, the troops of 
General Cadorna passed into the Eter- 
nal City. Mr. Gallenga occupies a promi- 
nent place in that brilliant galaxy of 
special and war correspondents, the other 
bright particular stars of which are W. H. 
Russell, Sala, Forbes, and Cameron of 
the Standard. He has also, as a political 
writer, especially on foreign affairs, left 
behind him a reputation in Printing 
House Square which will never be forgot- 
ten. 


Personally I do not think that any work I 
was allowed to do in my time was ever re- 
warded by a word of praise more gratifying to 
my self-esteem than that which Delane be- 
stowed upon me from the beginning to the 
end of that seven years’ severe trial. He had 
great confidence in my judgment and knowl- 
edge of Continental affairs, and allowed me to 
conduct the wars and revolutions of that event- 
ful period at my own discretion. He heard 
that the Zimes authority on military subjects 
never stood higher. He was told by club 
quidnuncs, who congratulated him on the war 
articles in the great journal, that there was 
only one man in England who understood such 
subjects so thoroughly, and that was Sir John 
Burgoyne, and he laughed in his sleeve as he 
answered that they—the quidnuncs — “ were 
perhaps not much out in their surmises.” At 
the same time, however, there were many 
anxious moments at the various stages of the 
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Franco-German war, especially during the three 
great days before Metz, towards the close of the 
siege of Paris, or the campaign of Aurelles de 
Paladine and Chanzy on the Loire, in which a 
sudden turn in the fortune of arms seemed 
probable, seemed imminent, and when, never- 
theless, I pinned my faith to Moltke’s genius, 
and staked, as it were, the Zimes’ reputation 
on the German’s complete final victory; and 
then my good editor came to me late in the 
evening pale with anxiety, begging me not to be 
rash, not too confident, for he had seen this, and 
he had heard that, and competent judges, whom 
he named, among others Colonel B » had 
assured him that we were venturing too far, and 
that events would soon contradict our state- 
ments and demolish our theories, greatly to 
the loss of the Zimes prestige. When Paris 
surrendered, and Moltke and I had triumphed 
over prostrate France, my dear Delane drew a 
long breath and wrote to me a kind letter of 
congratulation, stating how glad he was that 
he had trusted me, that I had always been 
right in my forecast, and had not, by one sin- 
gle false step during that long warlike crisis, 
misled the English reading public. I have 
still the letter before me, and I value it far 
more highly than any Red or Black Eagle that 
Bismarck could have bestowed upon me. 





When, therefore, Mr. Gallenga says, “I 
might also feel tempted to flatter myself 
that my career as a journalist was not an 
absolute failure,” he speaks with unneces- 
sary diffidence and modesty. In talking 
of “the cut and dry manner which has 
become almost the technical and conven- 
tional style of the press, especially since 
the invention of electric wires has sunk 
the correspondent’s business to the level 
of that of the mere telegraph clerk,” he 
will be held by competent judges to be in 
error. The influence of telegraphy upon 
the style of the special and war corre- 
spondent has certainly not been hostile, 
still less fatal, to vigor and picturesque- 
ness; witness the marvellous despatches 
of Mr. Cameron and Mr. Forbes. On 
the other hand, it has probably robbed the 
resident correspondent in foreign capitals, 
and therefore the press generally, of some 
of its own authority. Instead of the well- 
weighed and instructive letters on foreign 
affairs, which used to be highly profitable 
reading, and which have now almost en- 
tirely disappeared from journalism, — the 
Times, the Morning Post, the St. Fames’s 
Gazette, and the Globe alone being per- 
mitted by inexorable exigencies of space 
occasionally to publish them, — we have 
to be content with telegraphic despatches 
which are admirable as viewy condensa- 
tions of the latest news, but which have 
little permanent value, and which scarcely 
help the average reader to form an intelli- 





gent notion of a political situation in a 
remote capital. 

Mr. Gallenga makes some suggestive 
remarks on the social revolution which 
has been accomplished since the period 
of his first stay in England. “ Men,” he 
tells us, “then travelled little; the women 
seldom left home except for their three 
weeks’ sea-bathing at Herne Bay or 
Broadstairs. They seldom saw the inside 
of a theatre, and few of them were great 
readers, for Mudie was not yet, nor Wes- 
terton, nor the Grosvenor or the London 
Library, and books were hard to borrow 
and dear to buy.” When Mr. Yates first 
knew London, Butcher Hall Lane had not 
disappeared, Alton Ale houses abounded 
to the east of Temple Bar, Almack’s was 
in its zenith, the Adelaide Gallery had 
just been taken by Laurent, the Holborn 
Restaurant was a swimming bath, Vaux- 
hall, though in its decadence, “ dingy, 
dear, and absurdly expensive,” was popu- 
lar, the overland route was on view in 
Waterloo Place, the park was full of pro- 
digious dandies, cheap chop-houses and 
foreign eating-houses were in vogue, 
Paddy Green was in his patriarchal bloom. 
There was none of the display, luxury, 
and glitter of these latter times, but there 
was much comfort, much geniality, and 
an amount of sociability, and a facility for 
cheap amusements now unknown. Lo- 
hemia then occupied a recognized and 
considerable place in the map of London. 
Mr. Sala was brought from Rool’s oyster- 
shop to be presented to the Duke of 
Sutherland, then Marquess of Stafford, 
who was loud in praise of “Colonel 
Quagg’s Conversion,” at the Fielding 
Club. Robert Brough was denouncing 
the sham culture of pseudo-classicists in 
his lyrics, and published in his “ Songs 
of the Governing Classes” a passionate 
attack upon social distinctions with the 
refrain, — 


Tis a curse to the land, deny it who can, 
That self-same boast, I’m a gentleman, 


Mr. Edmund Byng, Mr. Yates’s godfather, 
entertained the most select of guests with 
the plainest and best of dinners, and 
young men, * who to-day sit down to soup, 
tish, entrées — then called ‘ made dishes’ 
—a roast, a bird, a sweet, a savory, and 
a bottle of claret, would then have been 
content with a slice off the joint, a bit of 
cheese, and a pint of beer.” Even Mr. 
Yates, when he first married, as he “ could 
not afford to give his friends good wine, 
and would not give them bad,” regaled 
them on bitter ale. Lucky friends! though 
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one may hope that if, even in this degen- 
erate epoch, Mr. Yates were starting 
afresh he would be not so far borne away 
by the vicious contagion of fashion as to 
endeavor to sap the digestion of his com- 
pany by the loaded acidity which is called 
claret, and the abominable decoctions of 
sugar and petroleum known as cham- 
pagne. London, Lord Beaconsfield re- 
marked some months before his death, 
which was once a very dull place, is now 
a very amusing place, and so from one 
point of view it is. But the impression 
left upon the reader who was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the metropolis 
during the first decade of the Victorian 
era, as he lays down Mr. Yates’s volumes, 
is, that if we have gained considerably we 
have also lost not a little. There is much 
which is cheap and nasty now; there was 
much which was cheap and pleasant then. 
“ Timmins’s little dinners” had not be- 
come regular events, and the trail of Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tompkins was not over us 
all. In yet another respect, of a far more 
important character, was there a distinc- 
tion between the epoch when Mr. Yates 
commenced his active existence and the 
present. No such central figures in lit- 
erature — Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay 
—as existed then exist now. The gen- 
eral average of literary productiveness has 
immensely increased, but the stimulating 
influences of individual genius, placed 
upon a high pedestal, have disappeared. 
Literature, and especially periodical lit- 
erature, has become more highly organ- 
ized, and therefore more of a business. 
The result has been favorable to the social 
and moral welfare of the literary class, but 
it has involved the sacrifice of not a little 
freshness and of a great deal of fun. 
T. H. S. Escort. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
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* For every man hath a talent if he do but find it.’’ 
Joun Locke. 


CHAPTER III. 
(continued.) 


KATHERINE HOLLAND felt a little be- 
wilderment. It was almost as if a new 
acquaintance had presented himself. The 
young man who had sat so often /é¢e-a-téte 
with her in her aunt’s drawing-room, 
hardly daring to lift his eyes to her face, 
seemed an utterly different personage 
from this bold-eyed, confident-toned young 
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, gentleman whose admiration was almost 


too legibly visible for so very public an 
occasion. Borroughdale, on his side, was 
primed and loaded, full cock, ready for an 
avowal. It was nothing — absolutely 
nothing —to him who might be listen- 
ing; how many people might be looking 
on; like a man bent upon some forlorn 
hope he had come to that point when to 
go on is immeasurably easier than to turn 
back. He would know his fate, he vowed 
to himself, before he left the house that 
evening, nay, before he left that easy-chair 
upon which he was then sitting. Even 
he, however, needed some starting-point, 
some vantage-ground, however slight, 
from which to launch his declaration. It 
was not very long, however, before he 
discovered one. 

“What a lovely bracelet that is of 
yours!” he exclaimed. “I never noticed 
it before. That one, I mean,” touching 
with his finger a broad band of gold 
clasped with three brilliants which Miss 
Holland wore upon her left wrist. 

“Yes, is it not? It belonged to my 
mother,” she answered, a blush, evoked 
partly by his manner, partly by the recol- 
lection called up by the bracelet, crossing 
her cheek. It had been parted with in 
the days of their poverty, and lately found 
again and redeemed with some little diffi- 
culty by herself. 

Borroughdale noticed the blush, and it 
lent him additional ardor. 

“There is one uncommonly like it at 
home,” he said, “It belonged to my 
mother, too. I wish you would have it, 
Miss Holland,” he added audaciously. 
“You might wear it upon your other 
wrist.” 

This, it will be owned, for a shy man 
was pretty well! Katherine Holland, 
however, was determined, if possible, to 
ignore what this evening seemed the ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented signifi- 
cance of his manner; so, although rather 
to her own annoyance she blushed again, 
she answered lightly, — 

“Thank you very much, Lord Bor- 
roughdale, but I am afraid I couldn’t well 
wear your bracelet, could I?” 

“ Why not?” 

‘‘ Well, for several reasons. 
because it wouldn’t belong to me, 
answered. 

“Tt would if I gave it to you.” 

“Yes, but then you couldn’t well do 
that, could you? If it was your mother’s, 
it is no doubt part of your family jewels. 
| I have heard that they are particularly 
| fine.” 


For one, 
” she 
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“T don’t know whether they are partic- 
ularly fine or not. There are a great lot 
of them of one sort or another.” Then 
there was a little pause, and then like a 
man rushing full tilt at a fence, Borrough- 
dale burst out, “ I’d like you to have them 
all for the matter of that, Miss Holland.” 
Then, after another momentary pause: 
“ Will you?” he added. 

Poor Katherine gave agasp. Could he 
possibly have been taking more wine than 
was prudent that evening? she not unnat- 
urally asked-herself. Every one had now 
come upstairs again from supper; the 
rooms, neither of them very large, were 
full tooverflowing. Every one, moreover, 
she could see, had his or her head turned 
towards the sofa. Every one was more 
or less on the gui vive as to the meaning 
and the outcome of this most remarkable 
conversation which was being carried on 
thus audaciously under their very noses 
—two of the Miss Macmanuses, who 
happened to be nearest the sofa, having 
their heads turned directly towards them 
with an expression of anything but satis- 
faction imprinted upon their counte- 
nances. To affect to be any longer in 
doubt as to the goal towards which these 
remarkably direct observations were tend- 
ing would have been nothing short of sheer 
affectation. Unless some stop was then 
and there put to his proceedings he would 
be asking her plump to marry him before 
ten minutes were out, if indeed he might 
not have been said to have practically 
done so already. What then, she asked 
herself, wasto be done? Possibly, under 
other circumstances, she might not have 
been more averse to such a public act of 
homage than another woman. At pres- 
ent, however, she was thinking much less 
of herself than of him. Like all who cared 
for Borroughdale even slightly, a large 
share of protectiveness, of a sort of ten- 
derness, mingled with her liking; and to 
hinder him from making sucha ridiculous 
exhibition of himself before all these in- 
quisitive people —to choke back, if pos- 
sible, this declaration, which seemed to be 
even then trembling upon his lips — be- 
came an overwhelming desire, towards 
which all her energies were immediately 
directed. 

“TI don’t believe you have ever seen 
Professor Macmanus’s famous collection, 
Lord Borroughdale?” she exclaimed, ig- 
noring his last remark, aad catching ea- 
gerly at the nearest chance of effecting a 
diversion. “Are you aware that it is said 
to be the richest of its kind in the world? 





which neither the British Museum or the 
Paris collections have a specimen? You 
ought not to leave the house without see- 
ing it. Do let me be cécerone and show 
them to you.” 

But her well-intended efforts were per- 
fectly useless. The young man’s perti- 
nacity was not so to be stayed. 

‘*T don’t care two straws about the pro- 
fessor’s collection, or any other collection,” 
he said loudly. “I want you to give me 
an answer.” 

“An answer, Lord Borroughdale?” 
poor Katherine said helplessly. 

“Yes, about those things — those — er 
— jewels we were talking of — my jewels. 
I want to know whether you will —er — 
have them, you know; and — er — me 
too?” The last two words were said in 
a somewhat lower tone, but when Kath- 
erine, instead of answering, sat simply 
staring at him in blank-eyed, open-mouthed 
dismay, he added, in his previous highly 
audible tones, “ Do say yes;” then, even 
more distinctly, ** You will, won’t you?” 

This was perfectly appalling! There 
was a nearly absolute silence in the room. 
Conversation, it is true, had broken out 
here and there by fits and starts, but had 
been lulled again by the overpowering 
curiosity of the entire company. Far 
away, at the extreme end of the inner 
room, an elderly gentlemen was to be 
heard laying down the law to his neighbor 
about the scandalously crowded condition 
of the City omnibuses. Even his voice, 
however, suddenly dropped in the sort of 
breathless awe which had fallen upon the 
entire assemblage. That last appallingly 
distinct “ You will, won’t you?” had evi- 
dently made itself plainly heard from one 
end of the house to the other. Had the 
speaker even been an unknown nobody 
the situation would not have been without 
zest, but when it was considered who he 
was, and what those advantages which 
were being laid thus publicly at a young 
lady’s feet as though he had been a Cory- 
don and she a Phillis in the safe seclusion 
of their own native woods and meadows, 
it must be owned that a certain amount 
of curiosity was not human merely, but 
excusable. 

Katherine Holland, at any rate, could 
stand it no longer. She got up, saying 
something incoherent but decisive about 
her aunt, and the necessity of going down- 
Stairs in search of her —and so saying, 
moved resolutely towards the door. 

Borroughdale, after a moment’s pause 
of bewilderment, followed her, catching 


that there are numbers of species in it of | her up as she was upon the stairs. She 
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was in momentary terror lest he should 
begin again upon the same subject; this, 
however, happily, he abstained from doing, 
and having found Mrs. Holland, and lis- 
tened in stoical silence to her elaborate 
explanation as to the causes that had de- 
tained her down-stairs, he volunteered to 
go in search of their carriage, and having 
found it, and put the two ladies into it, he 
stood back so as to allow them to drive 
away. 

Alter all this it need hardly be said that 
the next afternoon he called at the house 
in Bayswater. His mood, however, had 
completely changed in the interval; that 
overmastering determination, which had 
seemed strong enough at the time to move 
mountains and to carry him over a thou- 
sand obstacles, had completely gone, and 
he had fallen back upon all his previous 
fluctuations of despondency. Oddly 
enough, now that he was thus seriously 
and strenuously in love, those more ob- 
vious and impersonal advantages which 
had previously seemed so perilously to 
overweight any suit he might prefer, had 
become of little or no account in his mind. 
He hardly thought of them in summing 
up the probabilities for or against a suc- 
cessful issue in his suit. His own stupid- 
ity, his awkwardness, his general incapac- 
ity for social purposes, all seemed so 
many rocks which rose up menacingly, at 
times absolutely forbidding his hoping 
that that issue would be other than dis- 
astrous. It was in this desponding mood 
that he rang the door-bell that afternoon 
at Mrs. Holland’s house, nor was his 
previous gloom lightened upon being in- 
formed by the prim parlor-maid with that 
air of satisfaction with which such mes- 
sages generally are delivered, that the 
ladies were not at home. 

Borroughdale stood still, staring blankly 
fora moment at the woman, as if in so 
saying she had uttered something pre- 
posterous, something utterly inconceiv- 
able, and unheard of ; then he turned and 
slowly descended the steps, and, still like 
a man in a dream, got into his phzton, 
which was waiting at the door, and me- 
chanically gathered up the reins in his 
hands. Just as the horses were beginning 
to get into motion, however, he suddenly 
checked them, flung down the reins so 
hurriedly that it was as much as the 
groom, who was mounting, could do to 
get to their heads in time, and bounced 
up the steps again. 

“ I say — er — look here, my good girl,” 
he exclaimed breathlessly, “here is a 
sovereign for you, and tell me the truth 
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honestly. Did Miss Holland say she 
wasn’t going ever to be at home to me in 
future?” 

The prim parlor-maid, utterly taken 
aback by his so much uncalled-for vehe- 
mence, opened her mouth and her eyes to 
their widest extent, and for the moment 
completely lost her starched demeanor in 
the extremity of her astonishment. 

“Why good laws a mussy me, my 
lord, in course not! Miss Holland she 
never said nothing of the sort — leastways 
not to me. She and Mrs. Holland have 
only gone to the Soho Bazaar, as | heard 
missus say she wanted some new hearth- 
brooms!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Borroughdale 
answered, rather ashamed of his own im- 
petuosity. ‘ You can keep the sovereign, 
you know; and — er — look here, you can 
say I’ll probably be at the Institution to- 
morrow evening,” he added, as he turned 
away for the second time. 


Next evening, accordingly, he duly ap- 
peared in Albemarle Street, arriving late, 
after the lecture had already begun, and 
thereby earning for himself not a few un- 
uttered maledictions from the owners of 
the various skirts and feet over which he 
ruthlessly trampled on his way to his seat. 
A place had been reserved for him be- 
tween Professor Holland and his niece — 
Mrs. Holland did not care for lectures — 
into which he dropped, and sat staring 
blankly into the arena with the expression 
of a man who has just lost or is expecting 
to lose every farthing which he possesses 
in the world. 

The lecture was a brilliant one, de- 
livered by one of the greatest of living 
proficients in that line, and was received 
with reiterated bursts of applause not 
unminogled with laughter. As far as Bor- 
roughdale, however, was concerned, it 
might just as well have been uttered in 
the tongue of the Cherokees or of the 
dwellers in Cochin China for any single 
intelligent idea which adhered to him dur- 
ing its utterance; all his thoughts, every 
idea which he had in his head, being 
solely and absolutely concentrated upon 
one point. How was he to get an answer 
to this ill-fated, this all-important question 
of his? That it behoved him, being a man 
and having once spoken, to get such an 
answer, and, moreover, to get it quickly, 
was clear to him; but how — his first 
effort having so egregiously failed — he 
was to do this was more than he could 
see. Indeed he shrank from again, as it 
were in cold blood, adventuring his fate, 
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reflecting, not without a certain measure 
of satisfaction, that it was almost humanly 
impossible that any such opportunity 
could present itself that evening. 

In this, however, he was mistaken. It 
was the last lecture, as it happened, of 
that season, and no sooner was it over 
than the professor, begging them kindly 
to wait a few minutes for him, hastily de- 
scended the steps in order to exchange 
certain words of wisdom with other black- 
capped and spectacled sages who, followed 
by their feminine belongings, were now 
rapidly converging into the narrow circu- 
lar spacein thecentre.. Borroughdale and 
Miss Holland were thus left for the time 
being absolutely é¢e-d-¢éte, seated side by 
side upon one of the red-covered benches. 
All around them similar red -covered 
benches were fast emptying of the groups 
which had lately filled them, the few re- 
maining people being assiduously bent 
upon discovering stray capes or shawls, 
so that to all practical intents our two 
young people were as much alone as 
though they had been in the centre of the 
great Sahara. 

Something in this sudden sensation of 
solitude, something in the encompassing 
yet indistinguishable volume of sound gave 
Borroughdale sudden courage, and with 
hands shaking and knees knocking, but 
with an inward dogged resolution to have 
the thing out and get it over, he began 
huskily, — 

“Miss Holland, er — you wouldn’t give 
me, er —any answer the other evening, 
will you, please, give me one now?” 

He stopped, physically incapable for 
the moment of uttering another syllable. 

Her embarrassment was hardly less 
than his. 

“I couldn’t, Lord Borrougdale. In- 
deed, indeed, I -couldn’t,” she said in a 
tone of distress. “ How could you think 
of speaking to me upon such a subject 
before all those people? Didn’t you see 
that they were listening? ” 

“ No, I didn’t see it; but if they were, 
what then? What did the people matter ? 
I shouldn’t have cared for my part if all 
London had been listening. I’m not a 
bit afraid of people; I’m only afraid of 
you.” 

She tried to laugh. 

“1 didn’t know that I was so very for- 
midable,” she said. 

“You are to me. When a fellow is 
awfully anxious about a thing he necessa- 
rily is frightened.” 

Again he waited as if to give her time 
to speak. 





Her words were by no means so ready 
as they ought to have been. 

“Of course I needn’t say how very, 
very grateful I am to you, Lord Borrough- 
dale,” she began hesitatingly. ; 

“ That’s all stuff,” he responded bluntly. 

“No, it is not stuff at all. I consider it 
a very great honor; a far greater one than 
I ever thought of receiving.” 

“ Now, look here, Miss Holland, please 
don’t talk like that. You must have seen, 
at least I think you must have seen, for a 
good while back that I wanted to speak to 
you; to—er—say what I said the other 
night, only that I haven’t —er—I1 mean 
I couldn’t —er—I mean ” He 
stopped dead short and then began again. 
“You must have known, I say, that I 
cared for you. Any one, I think, would 
have known it.” 

“1 didn’t know it, I assure you.” 

“ Well then, if you didn’t you know it 
now. It sounds like nothing, I dare say,” 
he went on, “ but you don’t know what it 
is tome. I thought all that sort of thing 
was sheer balderdash, but if so then bal- 
derdash is the only thing worth having. 
I know I’d give every single sixpence I 
have in the world to get my own way in 
this. To have - 

Now that he was at last fairly launched 
he might have gone on for some time 
longer, but she broke in upon him in a 
tone of distress. 

“Lord Borroughdale, please — please 
do not say anything more. I am grate- 
ful, indeed more grateful than I can say, 
but ——’ 

“ But you don’t like me simply; say it 
out at once and have done with it.” 

“I do like you very much, but it cannot 
indeed — indeed it cannot be.” 

“ Why cannot it be?” 

“ Because — because of so many rea- 
sons. Think how shorta time you have 
known me. And then again ” Her 
voice, which had been embarrassed be- 
came suddenly firmer. ‘ Remember, what 
would your own relatives say — remember 
the difference of our position. People 
would say that you ought to marry some 
one nearer to your own rank,” the last 
word being uttered with a clear, almost a 
contemptuous emphasis. 

Borroughdale gave utterance to a sort 
of a snort of disdain and defiance. 

“Rank, stuff! People, bosh!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Why, my rank, as you call it, 
has been simply the bane and nothing else 
of my life, and it will be ten times over 
my bane if it is going to come between 
you and me. No, don’t think of what 
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people say, or of any such rubbish and 
nonsense as that. One thing there is 
though that I do want to know, that I 
must ask you, is there any one, some one 
ever so much cleverer, handsomer, that 
you’ve known longer than you have me, 
whom you like, whom you — er —care for 
—er— better?” 

Miss Holland looked for a moment 
slightly puzzled, her dark eyes resting full 
upon his with an expression of inquiry, 
which, however, gave way a moment later 
to a slight blush. 

“ No, Lord Borroughdale, there is no 
such person,” she said decidedly. 

“Very well, then, that’s all I want to 
know. If not, it’s all right, and there’s 
nothing in the world to hinder your mar- 
rying me.” 

“Forgive me, but there is. 
you hardly know me.” 

“ ] know you quite well enough.” 

“Well then, I do not know you enough, 
and if you press me for an answer now | 
must say no.” 

“ All right, then, I won’t press you for 
an answer now, so don’t say no. Look 
here, I'll promise, if you like, not to ask 
you again for two months, or three months 
—any time you choose. Of course I 
don’t imagine it’s particularly likely that 
you’d get to care for me all in a hurry, but 
I know that I care for you, and I’ve never 
yet changed my mind about anything, so 
that I’m not very likely to begin about 
this. Unless, therefore, you goand marry 
some other fellow, you'll see that you’ll 
not be able to get rid of me; you'll find 
me sticking to you like a burr.” 

She smiled a little. 

“1 don’t know that I particularly want 
to get rid of you, Lord Borroughdale ; cer- 
tainly not that way.” 

“Very well then, now you know the 
only way in which you can, so I give you 
fair warning. Once I’ve made up my 
mind to a thing I stick to it like grim 
death, and I know that I shall care for you 
always just as much as I do this evening. 
However, I don’t want to persecute you 
about it, and I’ll go away from London 
to-morrow and not ask you again for an- 
other three months if that willdo. Only 
you must promise upon your sacred word 
and honor to think of me sometimes in 
the mean time, and to try to get tolike me. 
Will you?” he added, detaining her reso- 
lutely as she was moving down the steps 
in obedience to a signal from her uncle. 

Miss Holland paused, and her eyes, 
nearly on a level with his, rested full upon 
his face for a moment with an expression 
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of inquiry. “I promise,” she then said 
gravely, and that was all that passed be- 
tween them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BORROUGHDALE kept his word and de- 
parted from London the very next day, 
without even going to take leave of any 
one. He did not, however, go down to 
Fellshire, having indeed already made ar- 
rangements for otherwise disposing of his ° 
summer. 

In the course of the last few months he 
had made acquaintance with a young man 
rejoicing in the name of Jeptha Jenkinson, 
professor of comparative anatomy at that 
time in the London University, and one 
of the minor curators of the British Mu- 
seum. Professor Jenkinson was a very 
remarkable man in his way, and was des- 
tined in many competent people’s opinion 
to fill a very considerable sphere in the 
future. Of indomitable energy, of iron 
will, of almost superhuman powers of 
work, he was curt, he was taciturn, he was 
ungainly almost to repulsiveness, and a 
sworn foe above all to social observance 
of every sort and kind. These latter and 
less agreeable traits of his it was, to the 
full as much as the force of his character 
or the brilliancy of his attainments, that 
had moved Lord Borroughdale to strike 
up a sort of intimacy with him. In Pro- 
fessor Jenkinson he seemed to see a sort 
of second self; a cleverer, an abler, an 
altogether immensely more largely en- 
dowed self, without on the other hand any 
of those, to his mind, more than dubious 
advantages which had shaped, and to a 
certain extent, as he believed, warped his 
own life and the bent of his own inclina- 
tions. 

Early in their acquaintance he had as- 
certained that one of the main objects 
which the professor had set before him- 
self, was the working out of certain still 
obscure problems only to be adequately 
solved by means of a more thoroughly 
intimate acquaintance with certain equally 
obscure organisms to be met with at 
considerable depths in the northern 
seas. Borroughdale, whose enthusiasm 
upon such matters was at that time only 
— by his ignorance, had at once 
offered to fit out a yacht with all the. 
needful appliances for the prosecution of 
such investigations, and to place them 
and it absolutely and unreservedly at the 
professor’s disposal, upon the sole condi- 
tion of accompanying him in the charac- 
ter at once of host and disciple. This 
proposal had been naturally enough im- 
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mediately caught at, and by the time the 
end of the season arrived all the needful 
preparations had been made, and the 
yacht, fully equipped, was lying at anchor 
at Sheerness, waiting only for her owner 
and his guest to come on board. 

Throughout what remained of that sum- 
mer, and throughout the early part of the 
autumn, the two men accordingly lived 
together upon the yacht, toiling almost 
day and night at their self-imposed task ; 
dredging often for eight and ten hours at 
a time, and more often than not with what 
appeared perfectly inadequate results; 
blistered with the sun at one time, half 
frozen with sudden snowstorms at anoth- 
er, drenched to the skin with brine and 
snow, and hail and rain, they still held 
their way doggedly onward. And by the 
time the two months they spent together 
had come to an end, and the professor’s 
aims had to a considerable degree at all 
events been realized, without perhaps ex- 
actly becoming closer friends, each had 
learnt to feel a certain half-grudging re- 
spect for those qualities in the other which 
each secretly cherished and set most store 
by in himself. 

Paragraphs concerning the movements 
and objects of the Marquis of Borrough- 
dale’s screw steamer, “ Cormorant,” had, 
of course, long before this found their 
way into most of the society newspapers, 
and even in more strictly scientific quar- 
ters, not a little interest had been evinced 
with regard to the proceedings of that bird 
herself, if not of that bird’s owner. This 
species of fame took Mr. Vansittart not a 
little by surprise. As long as his son had 
simply contented himself with doing noth- 
ing at all, he had always felt that there 
was a chance of his being some time or 
other rescued, and turned into, at all 
events, a passably creditable member of 
society. When, however, Borroughdale 
took to cleaning out crabs, and interest- 
ing himself about the insides of sea anem- 
ones, then indeed, as we have seen, that 
unhappy father did feel that all was at an 
end, A young man—one born to so 
great a sphere — who could thus deliber- 
ately and wantonly degrade himself, take 
up with such undesirable, nay, such truly 
disgusting monomanias as these, was, it 
was only too evident, hopelessly given 
over to oddity, and could never hencefor- 
ward be regarded as anything but a trial, 
to be borne with all the philosophy which 
as a man, a Christian, and a father, he 
was able to summon to his aid. 

What then, I say, was his surprise when 
he discovered that, far from being regard- 





ed as feebly, if fortunately harmlessly, 
half-witted, Borroughdale appeared to be 
looked upon by a good many people as 
rather a fine fellow than otherwise, and a 
distinct improvement upon the average 
young man of his period. The climax of 
his parental astonishment came when one 
day the Duke of Ossian himself — leader 
at that moment of his own party in the 
Upper House —actually stopped him in 
the street, when they casually met on their 
way through London, for the express pur- 
pose of congratulating him upon the sub- 
ject, lamenting loudly at the same time 
that none of his own sons or nephews 
showed the smallest inclination to follow 
in the same direction. “I tell them if 
they don’t look out and bestir themselves 
they’ll be wiped clean out of the record 
before they know where they are!” that 
advanced nobleman declared in stentorian 
tones. ‘But Borroughdale is upon the 
right track. I only wish to heaven there 
were a few more like him!” 

All this was very astonishing indeed to 
that much belauded young man’s father, 
but it is only fair to add that it was emi- 
nently gratifying also. And when at the 
end of his two months’ cruise Borrough- 
dale himself reappeared upon the scene, 
looking older, manlier, more stalwart, with 
a face as red as a lobster, and a beard of 
seven weeks’ growth upon his chin, Mr. 
Vansittart experienced a glow of parental 
pride and satisfaction to which his breast, 
six months earlier, had certainly been an 
absolute stranger. 

Upon Granville Farquart on the other 
hand, the effect of this unlooked-for ova- 
tion was less gratifying than perplexing, 
and even it must be owned to some de- 
gree mortifying. Heaven knows, he said 
to himself, he didn’t grudge poor Bor- 
roughdale such small chips of credit as 
might happen to come in his way! At 
the same time there was something irri- 
tating in a contingency occurring which 
so clever a man as himself perhaps ought 
to have anticipated, but certainly never 
had dreamt of doing so. He experienced 
too, a little of that aggrieved feeling which 
a gentleman who has piqued himself upon 
the liking shown to him, and to him alone, 
by some ungainly puppy, feels when the 
puppy suddenly takes to finding out new 
friends for himself, and even promises to 
grow up not such a very ill-favored animal 
after all. 

That by any conceivable or inconceiva- 
ble possibility he could come to feel jeal- 
ous of his poor, puzzle-witted friend, of all 
men upon earth, was a suggestion which 
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he would honestly have laughed to scorn. 
Hitherto the latter’s more obvious advan- 
tages had rather indeed been a source of 
personal self-satisfaction to him than oth- 
erwise. It had seemed only to broaden 
and deepen the gulf which in less purely 
material matters yawned so palpably be- 
tween them. That highly refined form of 
self-satisfaction which arises from the con- 
templation of another’s advantages, needs 
however, it may be observed, for its en- 
joyment that the realm within which we 
ourselves do elect to shine should be a 
very broad and a very well-defined one 
indeed, and it was just here that Farquart 
for the first time in his life began to feel 
misgivings. 

The result of his first year’s campaign 
with destiny had not, it was useless to 
deny, been quite as satisfactory as he 
had anticipated. His pictures, to begin 
with, had one and all been rejected by 
the Academy. Well, that, he felt, was 
only to be expected. ‘To better, or at any 
rate to older artists, the same thing hap- 
pened every year. They had also, how- 
ever, been rejected by other and distinctly 
less illustrious exhibitions, and again by 
others of a lower and yet lower calibre, 
to which with a sort of dogged resolution 
he had persisted in sending them. All 
this had given a certain shock to his 
aspirations in this direction, and in re- 
venge upon both himself and the world of 
art he had taken to pen and ink, and had 
produced essays which certainly could not 
be said to err upon the side of a too 
great leniency to the faults and foibles of 
an ill-judging and pitiably misdirected 
world. Here also, however, his success 
unaccountably hung fire. That he was 
amazingly clever, every one — including 
even those proverbially detracting indi- 
viduals, editors — admitted, but somehow 
the recognition of the fact did not seem to 
awaken any particularenthusiasm. Either 
his ideas were too far in advance of those 
of the rest of the world, or — what was 
still more likely — his genius was of too 
pronounced and too original a type, and 
needed time, therefore, before it could 
make itself adequately appreciated. At 
present he had embarked upon a new and 
a more ambitious literary enterprise, 
which he had every intention of producing 
as his magnum opus. Fromtime to time, 
he was visited, however, by shrewd mis- 
givings as to whether this also would 
achieve quite the amount of success to 
which its intrinsic merits entitled it. 
How could he, how could any man, he 
asked himself, judge of what would or 
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would not go down in a world where a 
fellow like Borroughdale —a good, well- 
meaning creature unquestionably, but as 
every one knew an absolute dunderhead 
— was lauded to the very skies for such 
a very ordinary achievement, and all for 
no better reason but because he happened, 
forsooth, to be a marquis and a million- 
aire? 

Meanwhile the particular dunderhead 
in question was far from enjoying that 
condition of absolute beatitude which 
those who have never been either mar- 
quises or millionaires might take to be his 
allotted share. The Hollands were back 
now, and he himself — neglectful of many 
and imperative calls elsewhere — lingered 
on in London, seeing them from time to 
time, but not again approaching that sub- 
ject at which he had once rushed with so 
indiscriminating a zeal. He had grown a 
good deal older in more ways than one 
during that summer, and with his growth 
had come a certain measure of discretion, 
If possible, he was more in earnest now, 
more anxious to bring the matter to a 
successful issue now than he had been 
then, but his anxiety was tempered witha 
perfectly novel admixture of discrimina- 
tion. He wished to feel his way; and if 
possible in some degree test his ground, 
before again risking everything upon a 
single throw. How this testing of the 
ground was to be accomplished, however, 
was what for some time he taxed his in- 
genuity vainly to discover. 

Suddenly what he could not help re- 
garding as a piece of providential good 
fortune came to help him. Sitting late 
one cold autumnal night over his studies, 
heedless of the fact that the fire had gone 
out, Professor Holland caught a severe 
chill, and awoke in consequence next 
morning with lungs considerably inflamed, 
and when the doctor, who for days he ob- 
stinately refused to see, at length arrived, 
he took the matter seriously, impressing 
both upon the patient himself and his 
relations the danger of allowing the mis- 
chief to go further, and the strong advis- 
ability of the winter being, if possible, 
spent ina warmer climate. The difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying out this pro- 
gramme were, however, great, and ap- 
peared at first sight to be insurmountable. 
The emoluments of science are unfortu- 
nately small; the professor’s own private 
income was an inconsiderable one, indeed 
the whole household had of late been sub- 
sisting mainly upon Katherine Holland’s 
contributions to the housekeeping, and to 
make such further inroads upon her store 
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as so lengthened a sojourn abroad would 
entail was more than either her uncle or 
aunt would agree todo, Then it was that 
Borroughdale came to the rescue. Was 
there not his yacht doing absolutely 
nothing? he said. It would be a kind- 
ness, nothing short of an act of positive 
charity to make some use of her. If, too, 
the professor, accompanied by his wife 
and niece — the latter merely in a paren- 
thesis — would consent to spend a winter 
in the Mediterranean, the time need not 
necessarily be lost. On the contrary the 
“Cormorant” was, as every one knew, 
well equipped with all things necessary 
for zoological investigations, so that from 
a scientific point of view three or four 
months so employed might even be 
counted an absolute gain. 

This suggestion the professor was a 
man of far too self-respecting a turn of 
mind to clutch at with any indecorous 
haste. At the same time the offer was 
too good, and the last-named inducement 
too overwhelmingly tempting, to be abso- 
lutely declined. After a certain amount, 
therefore, of dignified pro-ing and con-ing 
it was at length accepted, and Borrough- 
dale posted off in high delight to get 
everything in readiness for the anticipated 
cruise. 

A few days before their start actually 
took place he went one afternoon to see 
Farquart, who had not long returned to 
London, and whom he had only, as it 
happened, met once since his own return 
from his northern trip. This time he 
went with a distinct purpose in his mind. 
He meant to unbosom himself, and to 
appeal to their ancient friendship for sym- 
pathy in his new hopes. There had of 
late been an indescribable chill, a certain 
sense of strain in their mutual relations, 
of which Borroughdale himself had been 
dimly conscious, and it had kept him from 
speaking to Farquart upon the matter that 
lay nearest tohisheart. To-day, however, 
he had come resolved to let nothing hinder 
his doing so, and when Lord Borrough- 
dale’s mind was once made up it was 
neither a slight obstacle nor yet a small 
amount of discouragement, as we know, 
which could succeed in turning him from 
his purpose. 

“Well, we start upon Tuesday,” he 
said, after their first greetings, sitting 
down as he spoke in the nearest chair, 
which happened to be almost exactly op- 
posite the large square window, through 
which all that remained of the autumnal 
a was at that moment streaming in 
a dull grey flood. 





“Oh, you do, do you?” Farquart re- 
plied, moving away towards the fireplace, 
and speaking with rather a studied amount 
of nonchalance. “And how long do you 
expect to be away?” he added. 

“ Three months certainly ; perhaps four, 
It will depend a good deal, I suppose, upon 
how the professor goes on.” 

Then there was a silence; and then 
with his usual headlong rush into the very 
heart of his subject, Borroughdale sud- 
denly burst out, — 

“] say, Farquart, you know —er— 
what my — my — er — hopes are about it, 
don’t you?” he exclaimed, and then as 
suddenly stopped. 

“Your hopes about it? Your hopes 
about what? About your zoology, do you 
mean?” 

“Zoology? No. Hang zoology! I 
mean, of course, about Katherine Hol- 
land.” 

Farquart, who was still occupying him- 
self with the fire, turned slowly round 
so as to look more directly at the speaker, 
whose face, always ruddy, had within the 
last two minutes become of a finely 
diffused carmine. Even before Borrough- 
dale had begun to speak he had known 
perfectly well what he was going to say. 
He had seen it coming on for a long time 
back, he told himself, and had therefore, 
of course, been perfectly prepared for it. 
What he had not been prepared for, how- 
ever, seemingly, was to be or even to 
appear to be cordial in the matter — some 
indefinable, some unconquerable reluc- 
tance appearing to hold him back. 

** What about Katherine Holland?” he 
said in a tone from which all expression 
was elaborately banished. 

“ |] — |] —er—mean to marry her —at 
least, 1 —er—I hope to do so. I have 
cared for her for months,” Borroughdale 
exclaimed stutteringly, getting suddenly 
up from his chair and beginning to move 
aimlessly up and down the room in his ex- 
citement. 

“ Notwithstanding my telling you that 
her father was only a surveyor?” Even 
as he uttered the words Farquart knew 
that they were unworthy both of him and 
of the subject, but for the life of him he 
could not keep back the gibe which rose 
to his lips. 

Borroughdale instantly stopped short 
and turned round frowning ferociously. 
“What, I should like to know, has that to 
say to it?” he said haughtily. Then as 
Farquart did not reply — “1 asked, I en- 
treated her to marry me last summer,” he 

added, still in a tone of lofty displeasure. 
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“Youdid. And what did she say?” 

* She said that she could not then; that 
she didn’t know me well enough; that if 
I pressed her then she must refuse; so, 
of course, I said I wouldn’t press her, that 
she might take three months, four months, 
any time she liked to think about it, and 
that I would then ask her again.” 

“Upon my word that was remarkably 
considerate of you.” 

Borroughdale’s frown deepened. 

“* What the devil do you mean by that?” 
he said fiercely. “Considerate! There 
was nothing in the least considerate about 
it!” 

“Tt is not at all events the fashion in 
which a Marquis of Borroughdale is sup- 
posed to woo.” 

If ever the unpretending owner of that 
highly sonorous title looked like a Mar- 
quis of Borroughdale it was perhaps at 
that moment. He got up from the chair 
into which he had again thrown himself, 
took his stick from the corner of the fire- 
place, and turned towards the door. Near 
it, however, he paused, thrust his hand 
into his pocket to feel for his gloves, took 
one out and began deliberately to put it 
on. All at once, he desisted from that 
operation; wheeled rapidly again, and 
dropping or rather flinging away the stick 
from him with a portentous clatter, he 
came back in two strides across the room, 
his hand stuck out before him like a 
pump-handle. 

“I say, Farquart, old man, what the 
deuce is the meaning of all this? What 
— er —ails youto-day? What makes you 
so desperately cynical and bitter? I 
thought you’d be glad; that you’d sympa- 
thize with me aboutit. I thought —er— 
at least 1 hoped you would like I should 
marry your cousin. You told me, you 
know, first thing of all that you hadn’t any 
idea in that direction yourself; if you had 
I should have kept out of the way. Not, 
I mean to say, that 1 should have had 
any chance where you were in question. 
Stull ” He stopped a moment, and 
then went on. “Now, however, I can’t 
pretend to give her up to you, or any man, 
for, upon my soul, I love her, 1 —er— 
can’t possibly explain to you how much I 
love her. I can’t even begin to imagine 
what it would be to me to lose her —to 
lose the hope, I mean, of winning her. I 
should become —I —er— literally don’t 
know what I should become, I believe I 
should take to drinking!” He paused 
again, and then, as if a new idea had sud- 
denly struck him, “ For God’s sake don’t 
tell me, Farquart, that you are in love with 








her yourself all this time,” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

“ I’m not the very least in the world in 
love with her,” Farquart replied in a tone 
of considerable impatience. 

Borroughdale breathed a prodigious 
sigh of relief. 

“Then why can’t you be more cordial 
about it?” he persisted, almost patheti- 
cally. “’Tisn’t like you, Farquart. You 
and she are the only two friends I’ve ever 
made in the whole course of my life, and 
I can’t afford to lose either of you. Come, 
speak up, man,” he added, in a tone of 
urgent entreaty. ‘What ails you to- 
day?” 

Farquart, to tell the truth, did not him- 
self very clearly know what did ail him. 
He felt that he was behaving quite unlike 
himself — quite unlike any fashion in 
which he would have proposed to behave 
under the circumstances. There was 
something ridiculous — something per- 
haps even a little puerile —in this inabil- 
ity to summon the desired cordiality to 
his lips. What he had just said had been 
perfectly true. He was not the very least 
in the world in love with Katherine Hol- 
land. He did not want to marry her, did 
not want, in fact, to marry any one; to do 
so would have been to put out the whole 
plan and purpose of his life. Yet none 
the less he experienced sharp twinges 
of annoyance, almost amounting to morti- 
fication, at the idea of these two being 
happy, and happy independently, as it 
were, of him. He liked them —he liked 
them both —but he liked them as they 
were. From different reasons both seemed 
to him ina peculiar sense his own prop- 
erty, and he had something of the ag- 
grieved feeling of a proprietor whose 
chattels are being disposed of without his 
sanction. He made an effort, however, to 
overcome these slightly unwarrantable 
sensations. 

“ Of course, my dear Borroughdale, any- 
thing that is for your happiness gives me 
pleasure, that I needn’t tell you,” he said, 
with graceful, if somewhat tardy, cordial- 
ity. “I wish you all the success you can 
possibly desire. Katherine Holland is an 
excellent girl, and deserves all the good 
fortune she can possibly meet with. I 
was a little taken aback when you began, 
but I suppose that was simply due to my 
own stupidity; no doubt I ought to have 
been better prepared. Anyhow, I wish 
you every possible success in your woo- 
ing, and the best of good luck to you both. 
Can I say more?” 

Borroughdale’s face beamed. 
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“Of course you can’t — of course you 
can’t, old fellow,” he exclaimed, seizing 
his friend’s hand in his own and swinging 
it to and fro with a vehemence not a little 
painful to that less indurated member. 
*“ Of course not, and I was a fool to doubt 
you; but then I always was a fool, wasn’t 
I? Meanwhile I mustn’t stay here any 
longer now,” he went on with a sort of 
breathless and almost feverish eagerness, 
“for there are about a hundred thousand 
things to do between this and Tuesday. 
But you’ll come and see me again, old 
man, before we go, won’t you? Mind, I 
haven’t told a single soul about this yet, 
not even my father. It wouldn’t be fair, 
would it, till things are settled? Besides, 
I’m not really a bit too sanguine even 
now,” he added, gripping poor Farquart’s 
hand again in his excitement, and shaking 
it up and down and to and fro with a will. 
“ Not a bit too sanguine, upon my soul,” 
he repeated at the door, in a tone and with 
a look, however, which, it must be owned, 
threw considerable doubt upon his own 
assertion. 

After the door had closed upon him, 
Granville Farquart sat for a long time in 
the fast thickening obscurity, the smile 
with which he had greeted poor Borrough- 
dale’s last remark fading away and being 
replaced by a pucker of discontent which 
sat oddly and, as it were, incongruously 
upon the classical perfection of his fea- 
tures. At last, when of the big window 
near him nothing-was left but a large, 
light-colored blur, he suddenly got up from 
his seat, pulled the blind down with a 
rapid jerk, and, crossing the room, rang 
the bell violently for lamps. 

“ Nonsense! Of course it will be set- 
tled long and long before they return,” he 
said aloud to himself as he did so. 

In this judgment I had better perhaps, 
without further circumlocution, hasten to 
say he was amply justified by subsequent 
events. Before even the period of pro- 
bation had quite come to an end, Bor- 
roughdale and Katherine Holland were 
betrothed, and when they came back to 
England they were married. 

Mr. Vansittart was at first not a little 
taken aback at this to him very unforeseen 
climax of his son’s enthusiasm about zool- 
ogy. Still Borroughdale was now settled 
in life ; there could be no further surprises 
in that direction, and that consideration 
alone went a very long way towards rec- 
onciling him to the event. Farquart was 
less easily reconciled. For a long time he 
maintained a certain attitude of mental 
reserve towards the young couple, al- 


though he never allowed it to appear 
again so palpably upon the surface as on 
this occasion, and although after a while he 
permitted himself to be gradually drawn 
into much of his former intimacy with both 
of them. I have not yet heard of any of 
his pictures having been accepted by the 
Academy, and his literary magnus opus 
has not yet appeared, or, if it has, an un- 
grateful public has failed perhaps to rec- 
ognize itas such. All who know him hold 
unquestionably, however, that some day 
or other so able a man will throw all: his 
strength into one effort, and then that the 
world will possess a new masterpiece, and 
his friends’ hopes will be justified. This 
also I may state with confidence is his 
own view. Although so far it cannot cer- 
tainly be said that fame has surrendered 
herself to any of his advances, he is far 
from feeling that he has as yet thoroughly 
tried conclusions with that notoriously 
tricksy goddess, indeed at the very mo- 
ment in which I am writing, he is said to 
be meditating a new, and this time prob- 
ably an irresistible, assault upon her en- 
trenchments. Lord Borroughdale’s ad- 
miration for his gifted and versatile friend 
has never suffered even a single moment’s 
diminution, although since his own stand- 
ing in the scientific world has become 
well established it is tempered by a less 
absolute and a less crushing self-deprecia- 
tion than formerly. Farquart still speaks 
of him to others in a tone of kindly pa- 
tronage, never failing to do justice to the 
goodness of his heart, and the invariable 
excellence of his intentions. As regards 
Borroughdale’s marriage with Katherine 
Holland, however, he always privately 
feels that he was badly used. 
EmiLy LAWLESS.. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


IN one of the loveliest valleys of Car- 
mel, near the south-west extremity of the 
mountain, and distant about fifteen miles 
from Haifa, stands the Druse village of 
Dahlieh — or, as it is more properly called, 
Dahliet-el-Carmel, to distinguish it from 
another place of the same name, on the 
Ruhah, or “ breezy land.” 

It is situated on an abrupt spur of the 
mountain, at the base of which two nar- 
row glens unite into a gorge that ulti- 
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this eminence is composed of a congeries 
of dwellings, scarcely imposing-looking 
enough to be dignified with the name of 
houses, and yet much superior to the huts 
of which an Arab village generally con- 
sists. Indeed the traveller versed in fel- 
laheen domestic life would be struck with 
an air of comfort, prosperity, and cleanli- 
ness here, foreign to native abodes gener- 
ally. The low habitations which flank 
the narrow streets seem all to have been 
newly plastered with light yellow-colored 
mud, They are generally situated in 
courtyards, where the neatly dressed fe- 
male occupants may be observed pursuing 
their various avocations. The streets 
themselves are kept clean, and the only 
eyesores are two gigantic manure heaps 
— one at either end of the village. These 
heaps are common to all Arab villages, 
and are generally used by the fellaheen 
as fuel for their ovens: the atmosphere 
is, in consequence, pervaded with an odor 
of burnt manure, the taint of which, under 
the influence of a lively imagination, may 
even be extended to the bread. From 
this all-penetrating perfume Dahlieh is 
free. The Druses who inhabit it don’t 
bake their bread in ovens, and don’t use 
the manure for fuel. 

On a plateau at the back of the village 


‘are the extensive threshing-floors which 


belong to it, during the summer months 
filled with conical mounds of grain, which 
look at a distance like the huts of a golden 
encampment. At the opposite extremity 
of the little town is the Druse &hadive, or 
church, a picturesque construction, with 
two rows of arches inside, and a broad 
verandah, trellised with vines, outside. 
It is separated, by a field enclosed with 


cactus hedges, from a grove of fig-trees’ 


which crowns the edge of the spur over- 
looking the gorge; and on a terrace in 
the midst of this grove stands a white 
stone dwelling with a somewhat preten- 
tious castellated roof, a generally unfin- 
ished appearance, and suggestions of 
landscape gardening not altogether in 
keeping with the native surroundings. 
This dwelling is mine! And at the risk 
of appearing egotistical, I propose to nar- 
rate how I came to build it, and the sort 
of life I lead in it. But 1 must first con- 
clude the description of my surroundings. 
From the terrace, on which is a broad 
verandah, I look down the steep slope — 
where there are more terraces, planted 
with vines, olives, pomegranates, and fig- 
trees —into the rocky gorge, which ex- 
pands as it nears a copious spring a mile 
distant giving birth to a tiny stream, that 





once watered the gardens of a now de- 
serted village, where a solitary date-palm, 
and a magnificent grove of figs, pomegran- 
ates, and some olive-trees attest its former 
beauty and luxuriance, which I am not 
without hope may some day soon be re- 
stored to it. Beyond this, I look from 
my verandah over the hills swelling gently 
back, where the grain fields, which have 
now been reaped, appear like brown isl- 
ands in a sea of the dark-green copse that 
clothes the mountain-sides. In the dis- 
tance, beyond the mouth of the valley, 
which narrows again and enters the plain 
through a wild, precipitous gorge, is dis- 
tinctly visible the old crusading ruin of 
Athlit, its huge fragment of masonry 
standing on a projecting promontory over 
the sea to a height of one hundred and 
twenty feet, and with a length of one 
hundred feet, forming a striking feature 
in the landscape, with an elevation of 
thirteen hundred feet above the ocean, 
from which we are distant six miles. We 
thus command a splendid sea view, with 
a foreground of precipitous mountain, of 
smiling cultivated valley, and of rolling 
wooded hills, all charmingly blended. 
Both sides of the spur on which Dablieh 
is situated are terraced with gardens, as 
well as the steep slopes of the hillsides 
opposite, and present an appearance of 
rich cultivation not common in this part 
of Palestine. The hills at the back form 
a sort of amphitheatre, rising in one place 
to a height of eighteen hundred and ten 
feet above the sea: this is the loftiest 
summit in Carmel. 

A year ago, when in search of a retreat 
from the summer heats of Haifa, I in- 
stinctively sought the highest village in 
the mountain, which is Esfia, also con- 
taining a Druse population, but with an 
admixture of Christians of the Melchite 
or Greek Catholic persuasion. Here I 
was presented with the alternative of hir- 
ing a native house or forming a camp. 
The objections to the native house seemed 
almost insuperable. They may be summed 
up in two words — smells and fleas. The 
whole place reeked with the odor of burned 
manure; while the effort of perpetual 
scratching produced too great a sense of 
weariness and fatigue to be endured for 
many consecutive days and nights. On 
the other hand, while the nights were 
deliciously cool under canvas, the days 
were oppressively hot with no better pro- 
tection than it afforded against noonday 
rays. I therefore determined to combine 
my resources. First 1 hired the only stone 
vault there was in the village —a cham- 
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ber of about thirty feet square. The walls 
and roof of massive blocks of limestone, 
which had formed part of some ancient 
edifice, — for Esfia is built on the ruins 
of an ancient site, — secured me midday 
coolness; and for the few hot hours, we 
determined to put up with the odors and 
the insects — waging, nevertheless, inces- 
sant war against the latter with powder 
and other appliances. Then ] hired from 
a Bedouin encampment in the neighbor- 
hood their largest tent, and procured from 
Haifa a number of rafters and mats. The 
Bedouin tent I stretched on the rafters, 
which were supported by uprights, so as 
to form a roof; the walls I made of mats, 
which were each six feet square, and could 
be bought for a shilling apiece. This 
gave me aroom thirty-two feet long, seven 
feet high, and twelve broad, which I sub- 
divided into apartments; besides which, 
I had an ordinary fourteen-roped canvas 
tent, and put upa kitchen and shelter for 
the horses with brushwood. I also strewed 
as many branches on the roof as the 
Bedouin tent would bear—thus gaining 
additional protection againstthesun. By 
these means I obtained accommodation, 
such as it was, for our whole party, which 
generally numbered six, and on the occa- 
sion of visitors eight, and sometimes even 
ten, including several ladies; but not, of 
course, without some unfortunates being 
condemned to sleep in the vault, to which 
on any hot days we all repaired for our 
siestas. On these occasions it often used 
to represent the mixed appearance of an 
artist’s studio, a schoolroom, and a dor- 
mitory, as we pursued our varied avoca- 
tions of sketching, studying Arabic, writ- 
ing, and snoring. As soon as it got cool 
enough in the afternoon, we made explora- 
tory expeditions on horseback, sometimes 
taking with us our afternoon tea. In the 
course of these I visited, within easy rid- 
ing distance of my camp, no fewer than 
twenty sites of ancient towns and villages 
—six of which I had the interest and 
pleasure of discovering, and at all of which 
the massive remains bore testimony to 
the vast and highly civilized population 
which must have at a former period inhab- 
ited this historical mountain. Putting it 
at a very low estimate, Carmel, which has 
a circumference of thirty-five miles, con- 
tained probably a population of at least 
fifty thousand souls, who must have made 
of this enchanting highland region a per- 
fect paradise. Indeed, from the nature 
of the frequent references to it in Holy 
Writ, itis clear that in Biblical days the 
“ excellency ” of Carmel, or, as its name 





literally signifies, “God’s vineyard,” was 
synonymous with everything beautiful; 
and any one who should spend months, 
as I have, exploring its infinite variety of 
wild and hidden valleys, will not fail to 
understand why this should be so. If in 
imagination we build up its now ruined 
terraces and cover them with vines; if 
we clothe its hillsides with pendulous for- 
ests of heavy timber, and fancy its level 
plateaus and fertile valleys waving with 
grain; if we crown almost every eminence 
with stately towns, where now we find 
fragments of columns, carved capitals, 
immense rock-cut cisterns, huge stone 
olive-mills, and wine-presses hewn from 
the solid rock, — we may begin to realize 
the nature of the architecture and of the 
industries of its once teeming population. 
Now, with the exception of two small 
villages whose united population does not 
amount to a thousand souls, all is silent, 
desolate, and waste: one rides for hours 
without meeting a soul, following the cat- 
tle-tracks which §lead through the thick 
brushwood — now under lofty beetling 
crags perforated with caves, now across 
high breezy plateaus, now along smiling 
open valleys, now into gloomy gorges, 
until we almost despair of exhausting the 
novelty and variety of the scenery. 

If we combine the tendencies of the 
sportsman and the archeologist, these 
rides offer other inducements besides 
their mere scenic attractions. At one 
moment you stumble unexpectedly upon a 
carved stone, upon which you see, or 
fancy you see, an inscription; you put 
down your gun to examine it, and up gets 
a covey of partridges within ten yards of 
you; you mark them down, and lo, they 
have led you to an extensive area of ruin, 
hitherto unknown and unsuspected by 
Palestine explorers. For the rest of that 
day you don’t think anything more about 
partridges, but linger so long over your 
new discovery, that you lose your way in 
the dark —for you naturally despise 
guides, and altogether dispense with them 
—and on your arrival find your house- 
hold, or rather “camphold,” consumed 
with an anxiety which is principally com- 
pounded of disgust for having been kept 
so long waiting for dinner; or else you 
give yourself up to a day in the tombs. 
This is a more lively occupation than it 
sounds. You provide yourself with a 
candle and matches, and go to certain 
ruins, in the neighboring rocks of which 
you have “marked down” tombs. How 
torn and hot and dusty you get by the 
time you have examined a dozen of these 
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subterranean abodes of the dead, scram- 
bling about on all fours or 2 plat ventre, 
tearing away the brushwood which con- 
ceals their arched entrances, and counting 
and measuring their 4okim and their 
loculi, and making plans thereof, and 
sketches of such ornamentation as may 
exist! I have become d/asé in regard to 
tombs: as I have scrambled into certainly 
at least a hundred, my mortuary appetite 
is satisfied. I am only tempted now by 
one that never seems to have been opened. 
That, I confess, is irresistible. 

Hitherto I have never found anything 
more interesting than bones, or more val- 
uable than broken pottery jars. There is 
an odor about a tomb that has never been 
opened, when you are the first to roll away 
the great circular stone that has closed it 
for the last two thousand years, which, I 
suppose, would kill you if you inhaled too 
much of it, and is certainly the most sick- 
ening smell I know. But how encourag- 
ing itis! There is a flavor of hope and 
anticipation in it that compensates you 
for feeling inclined to faint. Some of 
these stones are fancifully engraved — 
sometimes with a seven-branched candle- 
stick on each side of the door, sometimes 
with a sort of cinquefoilor rosette. More- 
over, on the stones in the ruins, one comes 
across some on which are devices indi- 
cating various historical periods down to 
the Crusades, — the Christian warriors 
having evidently discovered the charms 
of Carmel, and having their outposts and 
summer retreats up here, while they were 
keeping watch and ward in the strong 
fortress of Athlit, the Castellum Peregrino- 
rum, which was one of the landing-places 
of the pilgrims to the Holy Land. So we 
find occasionally their shields and bosses 
and crosses on these old stones. But it 
is not without a certain kind of risk that 
we rummage abcut for these records of 
the past; for, as a general rule, they are 
so overgrown with brushwood, that we 
have to push our way without being able 
often to see where we are going, or know- 
ing what kind of creatures we may have 
to encounter apart from the snakes and 
scorpions which abound —the former, I 
believe, rarely venomous, the latter some- 
times as large as moderate-sized crabs. 
I have in some of these caves come across 
traces of more formidable animals. On 
the soft soil at the bottom of a large nat- 
ural cavern which I was one day explor- 
ing, I came upon the recent footprints of 
a leopard: and lest there should be any 
doubt as to the existence of these animals 
on the mountain — which, I observe, some 





writers have denied —I may mention that 
I received notice one morning that a 
Bedouin had shot one the previous night; 
and riding over immediately to his tent, I 
found he had killed a very handsome 
specimen, measuring a little over six feet 
from the snout to the tip of the tail — the 
skin of which I have now in my posses- 
sion. 

There is another animal the habitat of 
which in Palestine has been deemed 
doubtful. About ten miles from Dahlieh 
the Crocodile River flows into the sea, 
and it has always been said to derive its 
name from the presence of that reptile in 
its waters. The other day a man brought 
me a piece of crocodile-skin about a foot 
square, as a present, which he had himself 
cut from the belly of the animal, which 
he had assisted in killing only a week pre- 
viously in thisstream. In regard to other 
Jere nature, | have several times found 
the quills of porcupines; young hyenas 
have been brought to me for sale; glut- 
tons are said to exist, and one or two spe- 
cies of wildcat. In some of the thickly 
wooded bottoms there are wild boar, anda 
friend of mine killed one recently in the 
marsh near Athlit. In the course of the 
year I saw altogether two deer and five 
gazelle at different times, but never when 
I happened to have a gun. Venison is, 
however, a luxury in which we are occa- 
sionally able to indulge, and I took a 
handsome pair of horns from the head of 
a buck recently brought tome. But sum- 
mer shooting on foot is hot work for the 
sportsman; and if one rides, the rocky 
and precipitous nature of the country often 
involves a wild scramble for the horses, 
more especially as the paths we generally 
follow are those made by goats. My 
horse has a habit, when he is going down 
a perfectly smooth piece of limestone 
rock, at an angle of 45°, which overhangs 
a precipice, of stopping to scratch his ear 
with his hind foot, which interferes for the 
moment with my respiration, and of which 
I have in vain tried to break him. 

In the course of these scrambles I have 
three or four times come upon curious 
square erections, which I have not ob- 
served mentioned in any work upon Pal- 
estine. The largest of these was fourteen 
feet high by twelve square, and formed of 
slabs of stone averaging three feet by two, 
by one in thickness, laid upon each other 
without cement, but evidently hewn so 
that the construction should be symmet- 
trical. 1 thought at first there might be a 
chamber inside; but on examining one of 
the smaller ones, | found it to be perfectly 








solid. From the weather-beaten appear- 
ance of the stones, they seem to have 
been in position from great antiquity; but 
whether they were altars, or monuments 
over tombs, or served some more practi- 
cal purpose, I leave for those skilled in 
such matters to decide. The huge mill- 
stones are numerous, and are to be found, 
sometimes far removed from any ruin, in 
the most remote valleys. The lower one 
usually measures from eight to ten feet in 
diameter, with a raised rim round the cir- 
cumference, eight or ten inches high, and 
a square hole in the centre: they are 
about two feet six inches thick, but they are 
often hewn out of the living rock, as well 
as the basin for the receptacle of the oil 
below them. Then there are rock-cut res- 
ervoirs: the largest I have seen was about 
one hundred feet by forty-five, and fifteen 
in depth; but it was half filled with vege- 
tation, and was originally much deeper. 
And there are traplike and deceptive cis- 
terns, the mouths of which are about the 
size of acoal-hole in the pavement of a 


London street; but when there is a bush. 


instead of a lid over it, a false step may 
land you in acircular pit perhaps twenty 
feet deep, of a demijohn shape, and with 
smooth sides, from which escape would be 
hopeless. It was into such a pit probably 
that Joseph was let down by his brothers. 
These cisterns are very numerous at some 
of the ruins, and prove how dependent the 
population were upon rain-water, and how 
glad they must have been when Elijah saw 
the cloud from this very mountain, after a 
three years’ drought, which indicated a 
rainfall. 

My two summers’ experience of Carmel, 
however, would lead me to conclude that 
clouds are the rule, and entirely cloudless 
skies the exception. Whether it is owing 
to the high Nile at this time of year, as 
has been suggested, or to whatever cause, 
the fact remains, that the midsummer 
heats are remarkably tempered by the 
cloudy skies. Although rain never falls 
between April and October, there are 
many mornings so damp and cloudy in the 
middle of summer, that in any other coun- 
try one would certainly predict a rainy 
day; and although the sun soon drives 
the damp feeling away, the cloudy sky 
remains more or less all the day. This, 
combined with a strong, fresh sea-breeze, 
always keeps the temperature cool. In 
Esfia last summer, the thermometer on 
the hottest days only reached 81° in the 
vault, and at night it generally fell to 70° 
in the tent. Here at Dahlieh it is a little 
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85°, but only occasionally. As the alti- 
tude of our camp at Esfia was seventeen 
hundred and fifty feet, not only did we 
enjoy a most agreeable climate, but a mag- 
nificent view —of a very different kind, 
however, from that at Dahlieh. There it 
was panoramic. Immediately at our feet, 
scarcely a mile off as the crow flies, was 
the plain of the Kishon, with that stream 
winding through it, and issuing from the 
plain of Esdraelon, over which we also 
looked by the narrow valley formed by the 
approach of the low wooded hills of Gali- 
lee to the base of Carmel. Sitting at our 
tent-door, we could see the bay and city 
of Acre, and the seacoast as far as the 
ladder of Tyre. The irregular outline of 
the mountains of northern Galilee, the 
highest reaching an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet, limited our view in that direc- 
tion. To the north-east we faced Her- 
mon, with its snowy crest. Nazareth, 
about twelve miles off, seemed almost at 
our feet; beyond it was rounded Tabor, 
the plain of Jezreel, with the villages of 
Endor and Nain, and Mount Gilboa, with 
the mountains of Gilead plainly visible 
in the distance. To the south we looked 
over the hills of Samaria, and on a clear 
day could make out the outline of the ruins 
of Cesarea on the margin of the sea, which 
bounded our horizon in that direction. 
While, however, enjoying an almost un- 
rivalled prospect and a cool climate, our 
residence upon this exposed mountain-top 
was not without its désagrémens. As often 
as not it blew a gale of wind, generally 
from the south west, and 1 sometimes 
feared that our whole fragile construction 
would be blown clean down the Wady 
Shomariyeh, eighteen hundred feet, into 
the plain below. This was a rocky gorge, 
on the edge of which our camp was situ- 
ated, so precipitous that there was not 
even a goat-path down it. Then our cuz- 
sine left much to be desired. The cook, 
in his windy brushwood shed, and without 
even a table to cook on, struggled manfully 
with dust-clouds and prowling dogs, per- 
forming wonders on a couple of little iron 
tripods, on which he built charcoal fires; 
but as he generally cooked enough for the 
whole day at one time, the seven-o’clock 
dinner was merely the  twelve-o’clock 
breakfast, sodden and warmed up, witha 
great deal more dust in it. Our apart- 
ments were so breezy that only large sta- 
ble lanterns could stand the racket: and 
they are bad to read by — indeed they are 
not good to eat by, but the less we saw of 
our food under the circumstances the bet- 


hotter, ranging sometimes in the day to ter. Fortunately we often had partridges, 
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to vary the stews of chicken and mutton, 
and plenty of debex or sour milk, tasting 
very strongly of goat. The flavor of goat 
is an acquired taste. Then we were 
rather short of water. All of this neces- 
sary of life had to be carried nearly a 
mile up a steep rocky path: two donkeys 
were perpetually employed on this ser- 
vice. There was a spring nearer, called 
“the spring of the leeches.” Unwarned 
by the name, I once watered my horse 
there, and for some days afterwards was 
occupied extracting leeches from under his 
tongue and the recesses of his throat. 1 
puiled out eleven altogether, so the spring 
was not misnamed. I thought of trying 
to use it for bathing purposes, but was 
afraid the ladies might object, even though 
the alternative involved a certain economy 
in tubbing arrangements, which did not 
comport with our usual habits. We also 
had nightly visits from jackals, which 
sometimes had the boldness to poke"their 
noses into our bedrooms in the dead of 
night, causing our small dog to burst into 
frantic fits of barking, and producing gen- 
eral consternation and wakefulness. Now 
and then a scorpion was found under a 
pillow or in ashoe. But these were little 
incidents which gave an interest and pi- 
quancy to existence unknown in civilized 
life. I merely mention them to show why, 
in order that they should not become 
monotonous, we determined not to sub- 
ject ourselves to them another year, but 
to build something more substantial than 
our mat-shed. There was, by the way, 
one especial inconvenience, a recurrence 
of which was, it was to be hoped, not to 
be anticipated, and this resulted from the 
visitation of cholera in Egypt. When it 
was reported that some cases had oc- 
curred in Beyrout, a panic was produced 
in Haifa. A cordon was put round the 
town, some six or eight families of the 
richer native inhabitants flying from it, 
and taking refuge in Esfia. All postal 
communication by land and sea was 
stopped. For two months we were with- 
out news of the outside world — even the 
telegraph was forbidden to perform its 
functions, lest news should be conveyed 
of the spread of the disease which should 
increase the panic. The consequence 
was, that the wildest rumors were afloat 
of the daily mortality in Beyrout, which 
had never exceeded two doubtful cases in 
all; and the scare was only thereby in- 
creased, till it culminated in a visit to my 
camp by the police in search of a Haifiote 
who had been in Beyrout at the moment 
when these deaths occurred, who was 
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| supposed to have fled from that town, and 


as he was known to be a friend of mine, 
was suspected of being in hiding in my 
tent. This conjecture was enough to in- 
fect Esfia; for two days we were put into 
quarantine, and prohibited from going to 
Haifa, and I had some trouble in convine- 
ing the police that I knew nothing what- 
ever of the refugee in question. 

When I expressed to the natives of 
Esfia my intention of building at their 
village, the proposal was received with 
acclamation. My presence, they said, 
would be a protection against the thieving 
propensities of the inhabitants of Tireh 
—a Moslem village in the plain, with a 
notoriously bad reputation — who were so 
daring in their depredations that they 
would come in broad daylight into the 
vineyards of the Esfiotes and carry off 
their grapes under their eyes, without the 
latter venturing to make any resistance. 
That they had not suffered that summer 
from any of these predatory incursions 
the villagers attributed, rightly or wrongly, 
to my presence. Under these circum- 
stances they declared, in the first flush of 
their enthusiasm, that they would present 
me with a building-site. This 1 declined, 
preferring rather to pay a small sum for 
the land. In my innocence | took their 
offer for a bond fide one; and it was only 
when I came to make them what I be- 
lieved was a reasonable proposal, that I 
discovered they had been indulging in 
complimentary figures of speech, and that 
they demanded one hundred and fifty na- 
poleons for a piece of ground which was 
certainly not worth above twenty. Al- 
though they came down in their price one 
hundred napoleons at a bound, they had 
shown the cloven foot in too marked a 
manner for me to choose them as “neigh- 
bors. It would be no satisfaction to me, 
I remarked, to protect from the thieves 
of Tireh as big a set of thieves after an- 
other fashion, and I declined having any- 
thing more to do with them. It must, in 
[justice to the Druses, be remarked, that 
this part of the village did not belong to 
them, and that the chief offender in the 
matter was the head of the Christian com- 
munity there. 

It was about the middle of last winter, 
when I was beginning with some perplex- 
ity to revolve in my mind summer schemes 
for avoiding the heat of Haifa, that I one 
day received a visit from a venerable old 
man with a grey beard and a dignified 
bearing, who announced himself as the 
kiatib or spiritual sheikh of the Druses 





of Dahlieh. His story was a pitiful one. 
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The term of the annual draft of conscripts 
for the Turkish army had arrived, and his 
only remaining son, the husband of a very 
beautiful young woman whom I remem- 
bered having seen, was to be carried off 
as a soldier. The old mother, and the 
young wife, who had a baby, were in de- 
spair. One son, they said, had been taken 
under the conscription ten years before, 
had deserted to his co-religionists in the 
Hauran, and had been lost to the family 
forever; and now its last prop was to be 
snatched from it, unless fitty Turkish 
pounds were forthcoming to purchase a 
substitute. The object of the old sheikh’s 
visit was to borrow this amount from me. 
It occurred to me that if, on inspection, 
Dahlieh suited as a summer resort, I 
might kill two birds with one stone, by 
helping the sheikh out of his difficulties 
and obtaining a site fora house. I had 
already visited the place and been struck 
with its beauty, but I had not looked on 
it as a possible residence, and I now lost 
no time in riding up on a tour of inspec- 
tion. The result was in every respect 
satisfactory; for it so happened that, be- 
sides the sheikh being the owner of a 
good vineyard, the best situation in the 
village for a house belonged to him. We 
therefore had no difficulty in coming to 
an arrangement to our mutual satisfaction, 
whereby he saved his son from the army, 
and I became a landed proprietor in 
Dahlieh. 

I now found I had no time to lose if the 
house was to be built before the hot 
weather. Fortunately there were exten- 
Sive ruins of an ancient town a mile off; 
and here was an unlimited supply of 
stones which had been cut for me by the 
Romans, or possibly an anterior race. 
The name of this place is Dubil. It is 
situated on a hill about two hundred feet 
higher than Dahlieh, from which it is sep- 
arated by a valley terraced with orchards 
and gardens; and upon comparing it with 
the numerous other remains of ancient 
towns which I have visited, I have little 
doubt that in old times it was the princi- 
pal city of Carmel, though it has not, so 
far as I am aware, been identified with 
any known historical place. It has served 
as a quarry for the surrounding country 
for so long, that all its best stones have 
long since been carried off — indeed I felt 
myself somewhat guilty in following the 
general example. But in the absence of 
any law for the preservation of ancient 
monuments, it is difficult to be the only 
Derson in the country who respects them, 
the more especially when it involves a 





great saving of money touse them. Most 
of those I took were undrafted stones, 
And are they not as well preserved in the 
walls of my house as lying on the barren 
hilltop? I was in hopes of finding some 
with devices or inscriptions. Many of 
those which have been procured from 
here by the villagers of Dahlieh, and built 
by them into the walls of their houses, are 
thus decorated; but I was not so fortu- 
nate. There is a handsome sarcophagus, 
some fragments of columns and stone 
basins, however, which I have my eye 
upon, and which at some future period I 
may succeed in transporting to my new 
abode. Meantime, curiously enough, I 
had no sooner begun to dig the founda- 
tions of the house, than I struck those of 
one of a period long gone by. I found, 
when I got two feet below the surface of 
the ground, that I could put the whole 
back wall upon a solid basis of hewn 
massés of stone, which were so appropri- 
ately placed that they might have been 
put theretoorder. I alsocame upon great 
quantities of ¢esser@, and hoped to find a 
tesselated pavement also ready for imme- 
diate use. In this I was disappointed ; 
but I came upon a good stone floor, in 
which was cut a groove about three inches 
deep and two wide, the object of which did 
not at first occur tome. Loath to cover 
it with any cement, it now forms, in all its 
original rudeness, the floor of a back pas- 
sage. Near this the workmen came upon 
a dozen or more iron rings, from two to 
three inches in diameter, attached to nails 
about eight inches long, which had been 
clinched at the opposite end. These were 
found about three feet below the surface, 
and were, of course, heavily rusted. I 
think it is likely that they may have been 
used for fastening horses. At any rate, I 
have passed some of them through the 
fire, and find them excellent as stable 
rings. The others I have kept as curios- 
ities. Besides this, we came upon a large 
fragment of a carved cornice, which I 
had carefully put on one side, and which, 
to my intense disgust, the workmen, by 
mistake, squared into a building stone ; 
also half a stone basin, a copper coin of 
the time of Constantine, and a great quan- 
tity of broken glass and pottery. In mov- 
ing a stone wall for a new terrace, I found 
one of those curious huge rollers men- 
tioned in the Survey of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and which seem peculiar 
to Carmel—at least 1 am not aware of 
their having been found elsewhere in Pal- 
estine. There are some twenty of them 
scattered over the ruins of Dubil, and 
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almost the same number at a ruin about 
two miles from Dahlieh, called Khurbet 
Semakha, where are also to be found the 
remains of one of the eleven Jewish syna- 
gogues of old date which have been as yet 
discovered in the Holy Land. I unearthed 
my roller, which now decorates what I 
hope some day to calla lawn. It meas- 
ures eight feet long, two feet six inches in 
diameter at the centre, but tapers to two 
feet at one end, and has four parallel rows 
of grooves. Each groove is about a foot 
long and two inches deep; they are a foot 
apart. 

It has been conjectured that these roll- 
ers form some part of an olive-pressing 
machinery; but I have failed in imagina- 
tion to construct a machine in which they 
could be employed — though it is evident, 
from the remains of the olive-mills at Du- 
bil, that it was a great centre of an olive- 
oil industry. There are some prostrate 
stones there ten feet long, which were 
evidently uprights, and which are perfo- 
rated with holes and carved with slots and 
grooves, showing that they formed part 
of a massive mechanism connected with 
the huge circular millstones in their imme- 
diate vicinity; and in some instances the 
rollers above described are near these. 
But the most fortunate discovery — and 
this was not made till the house was built 
— was an ancient cistern, which luckily 
did not happen to be in the middle of the 
sitting-room, but just outside the back 
wall, exactly where I should probably have 
had to build one. The use of the groove 
in the stone floor of the back passage was 
now evident. It was to conduct the water 
into this cistern, which had an opening, 
eighteen inches square, into the solid rock, 
and swelled out below into the shape ofa 
bottle fifteen feet deep and eight feet in 
diameter. As the rock from which it is 
hewn is very hard, the ancients have saved 
me from 20f to 30f i in providing me with 
this reservoir, which I am enlarging, and 
shall have to cement, as the old cement, 
though still adhering to the sides in many 
places, has of course become useless. It 
was full of earth and dédrzs to the brim; 
and in clearing it out I got much fine 
mould, besides a great quantity of broken 
pottery, and some stems and fragments of 
glass vases, the rims of which were turned 
over and lined with itera: 
none of them perfect. 

In front of the house, about twenty 
yards from the verandah, I observed a fig- 
tree growing out of a suspicious- looking 
hole, “and on clearing away some bram- 
bles, perceived that it led down into a 
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cave. Into this I descended with a light, 
and found myself in a circular under- 
ground chamber one hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, the roof supported by a rude 
column of the living rock. Loose stones 
now cover the floor to a depth of two feet ; 
but when they are cleared away, it will 
give a height to the roof of about eight 
feet, which can easily be increased if nec- 
essary. It had a second small opening 
under a rock at the opposite side, and 
near it what appeared to be a blocked-up 
passage. This I had cleared out, and 
found that it led toa second smaller cav- 
ern very much choked with stones. A 
dozen yards lower down | found the en- 
trance under a rock toa third cave, which, 
I suspect, communicates with the other 
two. They do not appear to have been 
used as tombs, though the rocks have 
been hewn in places, especially at the 
entrances. In their immediate neighbor- 
hood the field is strewn with /essere and 
fragments of pottery and glass, and the 
natives tell me that if I dig, 1 shall find 
remains. This has produced a disagree- 
able conflict of sentiment in my mind. 
Regarded from a purely practical point 
of view, I think it will pay better to 
plant this field out in vines than to exca- 
vate in it. On the other hand, I feel I 
have already done a heathenish thing in 
building a house on the top of the founda- 
tions of one of the Byzantine period, with- 
out examining them thoroughly. From 
the relics I found, my predecessor must 
have been a man of wealth and position, 
or he never would have used such elabo- 
rate wineglasses ; and it may be that 1 am 
living now on the top of something in- 
teresting. But had I, as I was sorely 
tempted to do when I found the carved 
cornice, gone on digging, I should have 
turned the site of my future house intoa 
pit, broken my contract with the builder, 
and had no place to come to this summer 
—all which would have involved great 
loss and inconvenience, on the chance of 
contributing my mite to the existing col- 
lections of Palestine antiquities. I con- 
sole myself, therefore, by the reflection 
that these remains are relatively modern, 
and that the chance of there being a tri- 
lingual stone with an inscription which 
may throw light on the earlier religions of 
mankind buried under my bedroom is ex- 
ceedingly remote. Rather than spend my 
substance in seeking for it, I will convert 
what the ancients have left me to practical 
purposes. There is a hole two feet deep 
and two feet square hewn out of the solid 
rock near where I propose to build a 
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stable, which I will turn into a horse- 
trough. These caves shall become cel- 
lars; the modern wines of Carmel shall 
be stored away in its old tombs, the bot- 
tles packed neatly into /ocudi or stacked 
away in oki, and the various vintages 
allowed to mature in the sepulchres of a 
bygone race. I will put hogsheads into 
the caverns once occupied by hermits ; the 
grottos of ascetics shall become store- 
houses for the ruddy juice that maketh 
glad the heart of man; and the irony of 
fate shall, through my instrumentality, 
work its revenge upon the haunts of these 
misguided anchorites. As for the evi- 
dences of luxury that I come across, they 
only aggravate mee When | think of my 
Byzantine predecessor seated beneath 
marble porticos, drinking out of the most 
exquisitely shaped flagons of delicate blue 
glass, golden and silver tipped, his eye 
ranging over the same view that mine 
does —the same, and yet so different, 
with its hanging forests and terraced vine- 
yards, its columned temples, its teeming 
population — and compare the mud-built 
village, ruined terraces, naked hills, and 
unpeopled valleys, with all this vanished 
luxury and beauty, I don’t want to find 
anything that reminds me of the contrast. 
The future, not the past, seems to claim 
our energies and resources. When every 
man, free from the tyranny of the unjust 
judge or the extortionate tax-gatherer, can 
sit in peace and happiness under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree, it will be time 
enough to begin to excavate under them. 
Meanwhile, be mine the task, however 
feebly, to labor for the restoration of this 
land to its former condition of fruitfulness 
and abundance. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DOROTHY: AN INTERLUDE. 
**Man 
Of his own happiness is artisan.” 

On one side a white glaring road, upon 
which the sun, early as it yet was, shone 
burning down; on the other, a narrow 
path by a sweet-scented bean-field, the 
morning dew still sparkling on the delicate 
blossoms, and between the two a tall di- 
viding hedgerow, crowned with honey- 
suckle and wild roses. 

A man sauntering slowly along the 
dusty road paused involuntarily as the 
sound of a voice disturbed his reverie. 
So close was it, that he looked up as if 
almost expecting to see the speaker, but 
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the thick green leafy screen lay between 
the two. 

There was no mistaking, however, the 
age of the invisible speaker. Youth, 
youth, was in every tone of the voice, in 
every word that fell on the listener’s ears. 

* Do not walk so slowly, Elise,” in fluent 
but unmistakable English-French. “ Sup- 
pose —just suppose — that we should 
miss the train.” 

“ Mademoiselle will have twenty min- 
utes to wait at the station, if not half an 
hour.” 

An impatient exclamation from the first 
speaker; then silence for two or three 
minutes, whilst the three —the two wom- 
en and the lonely man — pursued their 
way. 

Silence, broken then by something like 
a cry of despair. 

“ Elise, Elise! I have not brought my 
purse! Have you? No, don’t shake 
your head, — feel in your pocket.” 

“ Mademoiselle, there is not the slight- 
est use; I have no money with me. But 
there is plenty of time; have I not just 
told mademoiselle so? We will go back 
to the convent.” 

“ Oh, is there indeed? Well, I will go, 
but not you. I can run much more 
quickly. You walk slowly on towards the 
station, and I will return.” 

Almost involuntarily the man, at the 
first sound of the discussion, had put his 
hand in his pocket and drawn forth his 
purse — vague ideas floating through his 
mind; but as the young voice told its 
plan, and repeated, “ You are sure, Elise, 
sure that there is plenty of time,” he took 
out his watch, and from it glanced to the 
small station, that a sudden dip in the 
road disclosed to view beneath them — 
then backwards towards the white build- 
ing, that he knew to be the convent of the 
Sacré Coeur. 

“If her feet are as young as her voice,” 
he thought, “she will do it easily.” And 
so thinking, sighed, perhaps almost un- 
consciously envying ber her youth, and 
feeling hardly used, that his own should 
have slipped by; missing, in the swift 
retrospective glance, the brilliant gleams 
of color that had lightened his path at 
times, and which made the surrounding 
blackness so much blacker; failing en- 
tirely to acknowledge the justice of the 
law of compensation, the justice of that 
law which gives us everything for which 
we are willing to pay. 

A few steps more brought him to the 
stile, which served as the narrow means 
of communication between the road and 
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what lay hidden from sight by the high 
rose-crowned hedge, and, arrived at it, he 
paused and looked over; but the sweet 
bean-flowers softly stirring in the early 
breeze, the glittering dewdrops still upon 
their leaves, were all that rewarded his 
hasty glance. Even Elise was hidden 
from sight; or she had perhaps turned 
back with her young mistress. 

He felt a sensation of disappointment, 
as he took his arms off the narrow wooden 
bar, and resumed his walk. Apparently 
Elise had a little exaggerated the time to 
spare, in her eagerness to demonstrate 
she was right, or perhaps the watch to 
which she had trusted did not coincide 
with the clock which created time for the 
village of Trécour; anyhow, when the 
man’s slow steps had led him down the 
little steep hill, across the broad, unfre- 
quented road, and he found himself stand- 
ing on the small, deserted platform, the 
massive hand on the clock above his head 
pointed already to a quarter past seven, 
and in five minutes the train would be 
due. 

He walked up and down several times, 
always lengthening his walk, till no inter- 
vening building lay between him and the 
hill that led to the bean-field; but the 
minutes slipped away one by one, and 
with the last a white puff of smoke came 
round the sharp angle which seemed to 
cut off the railway line a few yards ahead, 
and the train moved slowly into the sta- 
tion. 

The one porter rang the bell, and called 
out to the passengers to take their seats 
for ——}; then followed a long list of un- 
intelligible names, given in the voluble 
French tongue, and the one passenger 
catching the word Sérizay, nodded lazily 
to the porter to unlock the door of the 
carriage by which he found himself, his 
head turned all the time towards the spot 
where, close at hand, on the sunny shad- 
owless hill, were visible two dark figures 
— one running with fleet young footsteps, 
with which the other strove in vain to keep 
up. 

of Wait one minute,” the solitary trav- 
eller said to the station-master, standing 
by his side. “ Yonder comes a lady who 
is most anxious to catch this train.” 

The man paused, whistle in hand, to 
turn in the direction whither he pointed, 
and even as he looked, through the dark 
Narrow entry ran a slight girl’s figure. 
She did not hesitate, though the slow 
train, which called at every village between 
Trécour and Sérizay, was already, though 
almost imperceptibly, in motion; but ran 
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straight on to where the two officials 
stood by the already closing door. 

“ Let me in,’ she cried. Thenthe door 
was thrown open, a hand, slender and 
brown, was held out and clasped hers, 
and a second Jater she was in the carriage, 
and an angry voice was pouring forth a 
fierce list of broken rules and consequent 
penalties, through the open windows, the 
while the owner of the said voice was 
turning the key in the lock. But what 
cared she? For the moment nothing 
mattered, now that she was in the train, 
safe so far, on her journey. 

She leant out of the window, nodding 
and smiling towards the platform, where 
Elise, dusty and hot, stood watching the 
receding train. 

All the disagreeables were forgotten — 
the hot walk, the steep hill down which 
she had run so fleetly, whilst Elise stum- 
bled on behind, grumbling loudly the 
while. 

And quite forgotten also the fact that 
she was not alone; that the window out of 
which she leant and nodded was usurped; 
that its rightful owner, to whom she had 
so much cause to be grateful, was fain to 
be content with other than the one he 
had chosen, or do without altogether. 

Her unconsciousness amused her fel- 
low-traveller ; it fitted in, all unconsciously, 
with the preconceived opinion of her that 
he had formed as he had listened to her 
voice. 

She was just what he had pictured — 
young, very young, perhaps not more than 
sixteen. English, of course, that he had 
guessed ; not beautiful, but as pretty as 
bright brown hair, and soft grey eyes, and 
a mouth as full and red as a pomegranate, 
could make her. And, in addition, youth 
and innocent enthusiasm in every tone of 
the voice, every movement of the slight 
figure. Suddenly, as he watched and 
speculated as to what especial form of 
pleasure this day’s outing tended, she 
turned her head, and faced him with a 
look of blank despair. 

‘“* Monsieur,” speaking so hurriedly that 
he could scarcely follow her words, “ what 
shall I do? I never took a ticket!” 

The movement of the train unsteadied 
her, and he held out his hand, fearing she 
would fall, as she stood thus before him; 
and as he did so, the sight of it recalled 
the assistance he had before rendered 
her. 

“ Tell me,” she cried, sinking down into 
the seat opposite him, “ what must I do?” 

“ Oh, it will be all right,” he answered 
quietly. “Do not distress yourself. I 
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will speak to the station-master at Séri- 
zay.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks. How 
good of you! I was so afraid for the 
moment that they might send me back. 
Do you know, I have never travelled 
alone before, and I have been most unfor- 
tunate.” 

“Yes,” he assented. “First, you left 
your purse behind; then No,” he 
went on, “I am not Mephistopheles, you 
need not look so startled. I was on the 
other side of the hedge when you found it 
out.” 

She gave a low laugh. 

“How very amusing,” she answered, 
“that you should have met me again! 
What a curious coincidence that you 
should have helped metwice! First, with 
your hand; for, I am sure, if it had not 
been for you, they would never have let 
mein. Did you hear that the porter kept 
saying, ‘No, no!’ when I cried to get 
in?” 

“I was not observing him, but he was 
very angry afterwards.” 

“Yes,” she laughed again. 

And then for one brief moment there 
flashed through her mind all the lessons 
she had received anent men. How men, 
and, above all, strange men, were, as a 
race, to be avoided, and only spoken to, 
even those whose antecedents were unim- 
peachable, when protective females were 
at hand, ready to turn aside the dangerous 
shaft which the stronger sex only sought 
time and opportunity to let fly. 

But those men of whom, in her careless 
youth, she had received so many warn- 
ings, were quite different from this one, 
she decided confidently. 

Those of whom she had heard as preju- 
dicial to the safety and happiness of girl- 
hood were young themselves, — blond and 
blue-eyed, stalwart and strong, rejoicing 
in health and strength; such a one would 
be known afar off. 

But this man was very different; and 
she raised a pair of frank, grey eyes to 
take note of his appearance, by way of 
proving her carefulness. 

He whom she watched noted in a mo- 
ment the little check when, the anxiety 
subsiding, she was enabled to review her 
position, and was well aware of the feel- 
ing that had prompted it, or, at any rate, 
made a good guess at it. 

He drew a letter out of his pocket and 
read it through, whilst his opposite neigh- 
bor took a few brief notes. 

“Not at all young!” That was the 
mental summing up. “ Not at all,” decid- 








edly, her eyes wandering over the small, 
dark head, where one or two grey hairs 
showed. “Not handsome,” — slowly, — 
“no, not handsome, but possibly might 
have been long ago when he was young.” 

Then her reflections were cut short by 
a pair of dark eyes suddenly meeting hers, 
and the doubtful “I think” was changed 
for a decided “I am sure he has been 
handsome.” Thus sixteen epitomizing 
eight-and-thirty. A few minutes later, the 
story of this sudden, unexpected holiday 
was being told him. 

“My uncle, Monsieur de Croye, is at 
Sérizay for two or three days, and he 
remembered I was at the convent at Tré- 
cour, and has sent for me to spend to-day 
with him. And if I had missed the train, 
as I so nearly did, and all through Elise’s 
obstinacy, I should not have been able to 
go till three this afternoon: the whole 
day would have been lost.” 

“ And what are you going to do at Séri- 
zay? It is not a very lively place.” 

**Oh, but monsieur, I don’t think you 
can know it, for indeed it is. And 1 will 
tell you what I hope” —her voice fell a 
little. “To-night there is a dance at the 
Casino, and I hope from something my 
aunt said in her letter, that they are going. 
If there is one thing I long for, it is to go 
toadance. I have never even seen one.” 

Her eyes travelled past the man oppo- 
site towards the brilliant summer sunshine 
outside, and up to the clear, blue, early 
morning sky overhead, her lips parting 
into a little smile at the joyful prospect 
her words had conjured up. 

But suddenly the eyes returned to his 
face, the mind’s flight was checked, those 
accents of despair that he had learnt to 
know fell on his ears. 

“Elise had it,” she cried. “Oh, I 
wonder what she did with it? Did you 
see? No, of course you were not looking 
out. I never thought of it for one mo- 
ment. It was my bag,” she went on ina 
more explanatory voice; “she was carry- 
ing it. Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Surely she will send it after you. 
You say there is another train at three.” 

“ Yes,” despairingly; “but Elise is so 
stupid.” 

“Well, you must telegraph,” he said 
decidedly. ‘ We shall arrive at Courville 
in five minutes, and you must send a 
message from there.” 

A look of relief passed over her face. 
He took out a pocket-book and tore off a 
sheet. 

“Have you a pencil?” he asked; and 
when she shook her head, he unfastened 
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a small gold pencil-case from his watch- 
chain and held it out to her. She took 
it absently, unbuttoning her gloves, the 
while her mind sought the right words in 
which to frame her message; but at the 
sight of the little gold toy, the perplexity 
for the moment was banished. 

“How very, very pretty!” she ex- 


claimed. 


His eyes following the direction of hers, 
noted the little pencil-case, made in the 
form of an anchor. “Yes,” he said, “I 
have had it ever since I first went to 
school. There is the anchor itself to rep- 
resent hope; on its two points are en- 
graved the names of my sister and myself 
— she gave it to me — Louis and Cécile. 
It is very small. I dare say you cannot 
make it out.” 

“Oh, but I can —quite easily; and 
there is a cross engraved above for faith, 
and ” — she paused, her eyes roving over 
the little ornament for the third symbol — 
that of charity. 

* The little piece of gold cord that fas- 
tens it to my watch-chain is meant to rep- 
resent love,” he said, in answer to the 
inquiring look. 

“Of course, the threefold cord that is 
not quickly broken. It is one of the pret- 
tiest things I ever saw. And you say 
your sister gave it to you when you first 
went to school. You must have taken 
great care of it.” 

“It was a long time ago;” and he 
smiled, but a moment afterwards sighed. 

“Yes,” she assented, “it must have 
been.” 

* | was ten, and she a little girl of eight 
—a very pretty little girl; and she gave 
me this because she was so unhappy at 
my going — we had never been separated 
before. My father gave me a watch and 
chain by way of inaugurating my entrance 
into life, and Cécile brought me this, her 
chief treasure, for my further adornment.” 

He smiled a little sadly as he spoke, 
watching the pretty girlish face listening 
so interestedly, and brought his mind 
back from the past into which it had 
strayed, with a little effort. 

“It must be very pleasant to be two,” 
the girl remarked thoughtfully, fingering 
the little ornament; ‘*to have either a 


brother or a sister. I have always wished. 


for one. But I am quite forgetting the 
telegram,” beginning hastily to write. 
And a minute later her fellow-traveller 
saw that he, his words, everything about 
him, was forgotten in the all-absorbing 
anxiety of striving to bring home to 
Elise’s mind the necessities of the case 





in as few words as possible. At last she 
lifted her head, a frown on her smooth 
white forehead. 

“If only Sister Clementine had been at 
home,” she sighed, “it would have been 
all right; she would have understood.” 
Then her anxious glances encountered 
his, and, “It is really very important,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

And he understood, as well as if she 
had explained it in words, that the bag 
— the requisites for the possible 

all. 

“Of course it is most important,” he 
assented, rousing himself and leaning for- 
ward; “but between us we will overcome 
all the difficulties. You write the mes- 
sage, and | will get out at Courville, and 
see that it goes.” 

“It is very good of you;” but she was 
thinking far more of the probabilities of 
the three o’clock train bringing her that 
of which she stood in need, than of the 
polite answer to his speech. 

She wrote in silence for a moment, then 
handed him the slip of paper. 

“T don’t think they can make any mis- 
take; do you?” 

A very slight smile, so swift that it had 
scarcely time to lighten for a second the 
gravity of his eyes, appeared, as he read 
the words, — 

“From Dorothy Vyse to Sister Jose- 
phine. Send my bag by Three train. 
Very important.” 

“ Yes, Sister Josephine is the best per- 
son,” she repeated meditatively. “She 
is younger, and more likely to under- 
stand.” 

“] think it is sure to be all right,” he 
assented; “you must make your uncle 
send some one to meet the train, so that 
you get it at once.” 

* Yes, I might do that.” 

A moment later the train drew up at 
Courville, and Miss Vyse was left alone 
whilst her fellow-traveller got out to send 
off the message. 

She stood at the window watching 
where he had vanished through the door 
that led into the telegraph office, and the 
train was on the point of starting when he 
reappeared. “Here,” she called, as she 
saw him glance up and down in uncer- 
tainty, and, guided by her fresh voice, he 
made a few hasty steps towards where 
the brown head and slim young figure 
awaited him. Then the door was noisily 
slammed, and they were off again. 

“TI thought you were going to be left 
behind this time,” she said, laughing. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but we have 
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been able to save one another from that 
misfortune.” 

“You sent it?” she questioned, ignor- 
ing his remark. “Oh, 1 hope it will be 
all right.” 

“It is sure to be,” he answered. 
“Don’t be uneasy about it, or you will 
spoil a bit of your holiday, and you ought 
to enjoy every moment of it.” 

“So I mean to do, but I think —I hope 
— that to-night will be the best part of it.” 

* Are you very fond of dancing?” 

“Very!” decidedly. 

“And do you expect to have much? 
Do you know many people likely to be 
there?” 

“Not one. But I should think,” she 
went on confidently, “that uncle must. 
And if he takes me, I should think he is 
sure to find me partners.” 

“It seems to me it is the very least he 
can do.” 

“ Of course it would be pleasant anyhow 
—I mean I should like to go, if I did not 
know a soul in the room; but still it 
would be rather disappointing to go to a 
ball and not dance once — wouldn’t it?” 

“It would indeed; but I hope that is 
not likely to be the case.” 

She remained silent a moment, appar- 
ently reviewing the situation, and then — 
‘A Monsieur de Mornay is staying with 
them. His brother lives near Sérizay, so 
of course he will know people.” 

“Of course. De Mornay —let me see. 
I have met him in Paris, or at least seen 
him. A short, fat, bald man, with a very 
black moustache — and an eyeglass.” 

It did not sound an exciting description 
of the cavalier upon whose kindness she 
was to be dependent. But Miss Vyse’s 
thoughts flew past the personal descrip- 
tion to the more important fact that had 
attracted her attention. 

“Do you know him? How very odd!” 
the largeness, not the smallness of the 
world, having so far impressed itself upon 
her. 

“TI don’t know that I have ever spoken 
to him; but if I come across him, I will 
try and recall myself to his remembrance.” 

“Are you going to stay in Sérizay?” 
It was the first question that had passed 
her lips, and it come swiftly, unpremedi- 
tatedly, and was followed by a little hasty 
blush, that showed she felt herself to have 
been indiscreet. 

“I am not sure.’ 


He spoke doubtfully, 


as if reviewing his plans; but the girl 
only read in the dubious answer a rebuke | 
for her question, and blushed again. He 
saw it, and probably guessed its origin. 





For —“ Perhaps we shall meet at the 
Casino; who knows?” he said. “That 
would be one partner — better than none, 
would it not?” 

“Yes;” the blush fading, and her eyes 
growing gladonce more. “ But ——” and 
then she paused. 

“ Oh, if I come, I will find De Mornay, 
and be presented i in due form.” 

The momentary cloud cleared again, but 
the train was slackening speed, the last 
little station had been “passed, the dew 
had vanished from the flowers wherewith 
the wayside banks were bright, the sun 
shone broadly down on golden corn-fields, 
and Sérizay was close at t hand. 

“ This is our destination,” the man said, 
rising and looking forth. ‘“ A quarter past 
eight — we are only five minutes late.” 

“Tam hungry,” Miss Vyse remarked. 

“ Well, in a quarter of an hour you will 
be at breakfast. I suppose you will be 
met?” 

“Yes, I think so,” rising and leaning 
out of the window; “I expect Anne — 
that is my aunt’s English maid — will be 
here.” 

“Well, you must tell her to wait one 
minute, whilst I see if there is an answer 
to your telegram. I asked Sister Jose- 
phine to send one here.” 

“* How very good of you!” she said, 
drawing in her head, and turning her 
pretty eyes towards him. 

“Suspense is too terrible to bear,” he 
answered lightly, “if it can be avoided.” 

“TI shall never forget,” she answered, 
“how much I owe you for your kindness 
to-day. My whole holiday would have 
been spoilt if it had not been for you.” 

Then the train stopped, and “ There is 
Anne,” she exclaimed, and a moment 
later was by her side, pouring forth a vol- 
uble stream of chatter, chiefly anent the 
disasters that had befallen her in the hour 
and a half since she had quitted the shel- 
tering roof of the Sacré Coeur. 

“We are to wait one moment, Anne, for 
an answer to the telegram;” and whilst 
Anne was striving to grasp the story, and 
to understand why Miss Vyse had no 
ticket, a tall, dark-haired man came up to 
them where they stood together, letting 
the few passengers drift by, an envelope 
in his hand. 

“It is all right, I hope,” he said, lifting 
his hat, as the gir] tore it open. 

“Yes,” she answered, becoming once 
more aware of his presence, “it is all 
right. Sister Josephine will take it her- 
self to the train.” 

“That is well: and about the ticket; I 
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have spoken to the station-master, and all 
you have to do is to pay seven francs fifty 
centimes. Then all your troubles are 
over, I trust, for the day, and you are free 
to enjoy yourself.” 

With a courteous * Good morning ” he 
turned away; but the girl made one little 
step to his side, and speaking quickly and 
impulsively, “ You have been very kind,” 
she said. “Ido hope! shall see you at 
the ball to-night.” 

*T shall be there,” he answered. Then 
the slim, girlish figure passed away into 
the distance, following in the wake of the 
other passengers, her bright brown head 
bent down towards her short, plump com- 
panion, as she poured forth an endless 
stream of question and answer. 

He watched her for a moment, till a 
turn of the building hid her from sight, 
then took out the letter from his pocket 
he had been reading in the train, and 
glanced through it again. 

Having read it, he tore it into frag- 
ments, and entering the telegraph office, 
wrote a message : — 

“From Armand to Dubois. Shall stay 
here to-day, and go to Brussels by mid- 
night train.” 

Having sent his message, he quitted 
the station, smiling a little as he saun- 
tered down the narrow steeet, with its 
few passengers hurrying by to their mar- 
keting in the early sunshine, at the 
thought of the effect its reception would 
have upon the friend to whom he had ad- 
dressed it. 

But the smile had quite vanished by the 
time he had arrived at the entrance into 
the dark courtyard of the Lion d’Or, with 
its fat landlord on the lookout for a chance 
guest. 

“Monsieur had ordered a room from 
Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

“And monsieur’s servant had arrived 
the previous day—with his luggage. 
Yes, it was quite right, quite right; and if 
only the servant had said the time at which 
monsieur was expected, or a message, 
un petit mot, had been sent announcing 
his arrival, he, Léon Duval, would have 
sent the carriage to meet him. But as it 
was, he,” with a shrug of his fat shoul- 
ders, “was desolated, though not to 
blame.” 

Scarcely hearing his landlord’s apolo- 
gies, the stranger mounted the stairs to 
the room which had been reserved for 
him, and flung open the door. 

An elderly manservant was its only 
occupant; he rose with a military salute 
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as his master entered, but did not say 
anything until the door was closed be- 
tween them and Monsieur Duval’s voluble 
apologies. 

“‘T will take breakfast here,” Monsieur 
Armand then said, and the servant went 
away to repeat the order. 

But when he came back, his master was 
pacing up and down the room, pausing 
generally by the large window which gave 
a glimpse of blue sparkling waters, far 
beyond the little town; and once when 
he had arrived there, without turning his 
head —“ There is no letter for me, Jean, 
I suppose?” he said. 

“No, monsieur,” Jean replied, lifting 
his eyes as he spoke, and looking sadly 
at the tall figure. And a moment later, 
suddenly, as if unable to keep silence: 
“ Monsieur stayed at Trécour last night?” 

* Yes,” he assented. 

“ And did monsieur ——” 

“ No,” he interrupted, speaking more 
quickly, “she would not see me. I 
thought she might have written here.” 

The old man only shook his head mourn- 
fully, whilst the younger seated himself 
before the breakfast now awaiting him. 

“Did you go to her or write?” the ser- 
vant hazarded by-and-by, as silence again 
fell between them. 

“I sent a letter by a messenger, asking 
her to see me to say good-bye, telling her 
I was leaving France; but the only an- 
swer was a few words by the messenger, 
saying she could not see me; sol came 
on, meaning to go to Brussels this morn- 
ing.” 

“ And now?” questioned Jean. 

“Now,” smiling a little, “I have 
changed my mind. I have telegraphed to 
Monsieur Georges to tell him I shall leave 
here by the midnight train instead.” 

* But monsieur ——” 

“1 have made up my mind,” monsieur 
answered shortly. “I have an engage- 
ment, but it will not take me long. We 
shall be able to start by the midnight train 
easily.” 

“Monsieur is not very wise,” began 
Jean. 

“ Most unwise,” interrupted his mas- 
ter; “but I am afraid it is too late to 
begin to be different. Get me a news- 
paper — of the place, you understand — 
Dad have such a thing, and paper and 
ink. 


It was half past nine, and the weekly 
ball to which the second-rate casino of 
Sérizay treated its Aaditués during the 
summer months was drawing to an end — 








half past ten being the legitimate hour for 
its closing. 

The dancers in the centre, the lookers- 
on around, all alike seemed to be enjoying 
themselves in a greater or less degree, 
and the rash attempts of the shopkeeping 
element to master the intricacy of the 
lancers —the scorn of the more aristo- 
cratic parties from neighboring houses, 
who, in Paris toilets, and with Paris man- 
ners, had availed themselves of the amuse- 
ment offered by a tolerable band, and a 
good floor — was very entertaining to the 
non-combatants, safely drawn out of the 
reach of danger. A tall, slightly-built 
man, with a smooth dark head, coming 
into the room, by one of its many en- 
trances, paused in the doorway, as if to 
take a survey. First, of the dancers; but 
neither the energetic dourgeois nor the 
aristocracy of the neighborhood seemed 
to interest him. 

Then, to the lookers-on; rows of moth- 
ers, fathers, and other relations, all alike 
filled with joyful pride, till his eyes 
reached the party he was apparently in 
search of, 

A stout, good-humored-looking man, a 
stout good-humored-looking woman, and 
between them a girl in white,—a girl 
with glad grey eyes, and pretty bright 
brown hair. 

He watched her for a moment, and 
then, “ Pardon, monsieur,” diverted his 
attention; and he became aware that he 
was lounging in the doorway, to the incon- 
venience of the passers in and out, — 
apparently to the great inconvenience of 
a short, fat man, with an eyeglass and a 
very dyed moustache. : 

“Pardon, monsieur,” he answered, 
drawing himself out of the way, and then 
looking at him with more interest. “ Mon- 
sieur de Mornay?” he said, interroga- 
tively. 

“ The same, sir,” lifting a face that was 
rather pleasing, despite the obvious dye 
of the hair. 

“ You do not remember me, I dare say, 
but I have met you at the house of the 
D’ Artignans.” 

* Assuredly,” replied the other. ‘“ One 
grows so forgetful as one gets older. But 
I must not delay,” fussily ; “I am with a 
party.” 

“And I am all alone. May I, per- 
haps is 





* Certainly, do come and join us. Per- 
haps,” stopping suddenly, “ you dance?” 

“I do, or should say | did.” 

** Oh, you should not speak in the past 
tense. Now I — well,” confidentially, “to 
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tell you the truth, I never did do much in 
that way. But to-night I have felt really 
sorry I could not get through a waltz; 
for we have a little schoolgirl from the 
Sacré Coeur with us who is wild to dance. 
There she is,” stopping short, “ and if you 
would —just one, you know. It was so 
very unkind of Mademoiselle de Ville- 
ron,” irrelevantly; “for I am sure her 
fiancé would have given her a turn, but 
she would not allow me to present him. 
So if you ” 

“Of course,” said his listener courte- 
ously; “and it certainly seems as if 
Mademoiselle de Villeron had been a little 
unkind. But girls, you know,” — smiling, 
— “sometimes think it as well to let no 
temptation come in the way of a fancé.” 

“Itis as well to be careful,” assented 
Monsieur de Mornay; “ but still circum- 
stances alter cases.” 

“ And in this case you think there was 
not much danger?” 

“Girls of sixteen are not dangerous,” 
asserted Monsieur de Mornay confi- 
dently, “So” —laughing heartily —“I 
think you may run the risk.” 

Then a slight tinge of color coming into 
his broad face —“* Ten thousand pardons, 
monsieur; but names are treacherous 
things, and yours, I am sorry to say, has 
quite escaped me, Monsieur a 

“ Armand,” replied the other quietly. 

“Thank you,” effusively. ‘ Mademoi- 
selle,’— leaning across the guardian to 
attract the girl’s attention, — “have you 
changed your mind? Are you still long- 
ing for a waltz? Because I have found 
you a partner.” 

At the sound of his voice the girl 
turned her head quickly; but before she 
could speak, if she had any such inten- 
tion, “ Monsieur Armand,” went on Mon- 
sieur de Mornay, “ Miss Vyse, Madame 
de Croye.” Madame bowed pleasantly ; 
and it was to her Monsieur Armand ad- 
dressed a few polite words, whilst Miss 
Vyse awaited his leisure. 

She no longer looked tired, which was 
what he had noticed when he first saw 
her. Her eyes were as fresh and eager 
now as when he had seen her at seven 
that morning. 

There was still a little smile about her 
young red mouth. She was looking down 
towards where, below, the jast figure of 
the lancers was being danced by several 
sets, all more or less inefficient; whilst 
the master of the ceremonies looked on, 
despair written in his countenance ; but 
the gambols of the crowd for the moment 
scarcely interested her. 
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“ He looks younger than I thought him 
this morning;” no shadow of doubt 
crossing her “mind as to the comparative 
deceptiveness of subdued gaslight and 
brilliant early morning sunshine. “And 
it is odd, but I think he is quite hand- 
some now. Not what I admire,” slowly; 
“a fair, curly-haired man is what I ad- 
mire,” with a swift glance at the dark, 
smooth head above; * but for a dark man 
he certainly is handsome.” 

“There, mademoiselle,” he said, “that 
is the end of the lancers. Now for our 
waltz.” 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, “do not 
let us lose any of it.” 

He smiled. 

“ Well, if madame will permit, let us go 
and seat ourselves in the front row; and 
I promise you, you shall not miss one bar 
unless you so please.” 

“ Yes—go, child, by all means,” ma- 
dame replied kindly. “I am sure it has 
not been very lively for you.” 

“Well, mademoiselle,” was his first 
question, “how has the holiday been? 
Everything your fancy painted when you 
started from Trécour ?” 

“ Yes, very nearly so. Somehow things 
never go quite right in this world —— ” 

= No, it is rather the way of this world,” 
he interposed. “ But excepting for these 
necessary drawbacks ?” 

“ Yes, excepting for those — and there 
were several, you know, before we start- 
ed,” and she laughed — “and for my not 
being able to dance,—everything has 
gone well.” 

“That was rather a pity.” 

“Yes,” with momentary asperity — 
“could you believe any one could come 
here every summer, as Monsieur de Mor- 
nay does, and not know one maa to ask to 
dance a waltz? He asked that Jady oppo- 
site, — do you see a lady in pink muslin? 
— well, he asked her if her fancé, who is 
with her, would. But she said no; she 
could not spare him. I think it was rather 
unkind, even if it did bore him, —and, 
after all, I am sixteen; in another year I 
shall be out.” 

“lt was most unkind, I consider,” he 
answered, trying to follow the thread of 
her remarks. 

“So my partners were reduced to Uncle 
Henri and Monsieur de Mornay; they 
each danced a quadrille with me. It was 
a very funny affair,” — with another little 
laugh, —* for they did not in the least 
know what todo. Still, it was better than 
sitting still. You can imagine, therefore, 
how glad I was when I saw you,—or 
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rather you can’t, because you are a man, 
and of course have been to many, many 
balls?” 

“A good many,” he assented. “But 
never to one in Sérizay, so here we start 
on equal terms. In a few minutes we 
shall have to make our début. And as 
to your gladness at seeing me, — a possi- 
ble partner, —I1 quite believe it. I was 
standing in the doorway behind you, and 
shall I tell you what I saw?” 

She nodded. 

“TI saw a great many people dancing, 
and a great many more looking on, all 
apparently quite happy; but besides all 
these I saw a man, and a lady, and a girl 
in a white muslin frock; and it seemed to 
me that this girl looked rather disconso- 
late, as if she were getting tired of watch- 
ing other people enjoying themselves.” 

“ Yes,” she interposed softly, “ 1 was.” 

“So I changed my mind, for I had 
meant not to come in, although ” — smil- 
ing —“I had promised, and came under 
Monsieur de Mornay’s wing to the rescue.’ 

“It was very good of you; and, do you 
know,” her voice falling, and speaking 
very quickly, “I am afraid I am rather un- 
grateiul; for although you were so kind 
to me this morning, | never remembered 
to tell uncle about you until I got here 
this evening, when | hoped you would be 
here for one dance; and that reminded 
me, and I told my aunt. I only tell you,” 
the red burning into her cheeks, “* because 
I dare say you might think it odd of uncle 
not to thank you for all you did; but you 
will understand now that it is not his 
fault.” 

“1 hope you and your uncle had many 
more important things to talk about.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Then coloring again, 
“T mean we had something of great im- 
portance to discuss. My cousin Ciem- 
entine, their only child, is going to be 
married, and I am to be bridesmaid, and 
there is to be a ball.” 

“I don’t wonder you forgot me,” Mon- 
sieur Armand answered. “ That was a 
piece of news indeed. But there, the band 
is beginning, and, you know, we are to 
lose nothing of this.” 

“ Nothing, ” she repeated, rising to her 
feet, the soit color coming into her cheeks, 
her gray eyes burning with excitement. 

Waltzing can be raised to the level of 
a fine art; and with a good floor, and 
Strauss’s softest, tenderest music sound- 
ing overhead, and such a partner as Mon- 
sieur Armand proved himseif to be, Doro- 
thy Vyse felt that her holiday would have 
lost its chief attraction had he failed to 








present himself. He moved so quietly, so 
gracefully, amongst the rash, the head- 
strong, amidst whom he found himself 
sharing the honors of the Casino, that no 
untoward incident marred the full pleas- 
ure of thedance. And it was the girl who 
first paused after all. 

“Tired ?” he questioned. 

“Oh, no,” her words coming with soft 
little pants between; “ but I am so much 
out of breath that we must wait for a few 
seconds.” 

“You dared me to do it, you know,” he 
said. ‘There was not to be one pause 
from the first bar to the last.” 

She smiled. 

“ ] was afraid you would be one of those 
men —I have been watching them this 
evening — who just take one turn, and 
then stand still and talk.” 

“And conversation has no charm for 
you?” 

“Oh, one can talk at any time,” she 
answered carelessly ; “ but a waltz, that is 
another affair.” 

“That depends surely upon the conver- 
sation and —the dancing.” 

“Yes, of course. But you,” speaking 
more enthusiastically — “ you dance beau- 
tifully; better than Jeanne Dupuy, and 
she is the best dancer in the convent.” 

“I am proud, mademoiselle, and feel 
encouraged to take another turn. Come! 
And you,” putting his arm round her slim 
waist, “how do you stand as compared 
with Mademoiselle Jeanne Dupuy? I 
don’t think there can be much to choose 
between you.” 

“ No,” she answered indifferently ; “ we 
are about equal. But as we are the two 
best, we are not allowed to dance to- 
gether, but we have to waltz with those 
who are very bad. It rather spoils the 
pleasure.” 

“Yes, I should think so.” 

“But we get on very well together, I 
think ; and that is a comfort, because — ” 

“* Well?” he questioned, as she stopped. 

“Well, you see,” she went on, “we 
have sometimes feared, Jeanne and I, that 
perhaps we were not learning the most 
fashionable step, and that when we left 
Trécour we should find no one able to 
dance with us; but now I can tell her that 
it is allright. At least,” stopping short, 
“you would tell me J 

“Certainly; I should think you had 
learned in a Paris ball-room.” 

“You have been there lately,” she que- 
ried, ‘and know the fashionable step? ” 

“Yes,” he assented; “I am quite a 
critic.” 
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Perhaps because of the distinct opinion 
that had been vouchsafed him on the sub- 
ject, Monsieur Armand did not attempt 
much conversation; but the dances were 
not very long, and all too soon, at least in 
as far as Miss Vyse was concerned, the 
music ceased. 

“Do you think madame would trust me 
to take you into the buffet, and give you a 
glass of tonenste? I believe that light 
refreshment is to be had.” 

“ Oh, I should think so.” 

Madame, conversing with a new-comer, 
tall and thin — and these facts exagger- 
ated by comparison with the party with 
whom he found himself — scarcely turned 
her head to say “Yes, yes, child — cer- 
tainly.” And Miss Vyse, with her hand 
on Monsieur Armand’s arm, was led away 
through a narrow passage into another 
well.lighted room, where was a table with 
light refreshment, in the shape of sweet 
cakes and syrup. Her partner procured 
what she wished for, and then drawing a 
chair up to a little table, sat down beside 
her. 

She ate her cakes and drank her syrup 
and water with the most evident enjoy- 
ment, and after a little while volunteered 
a remark, 

“] think I may safely say that I have 
never enjoyed any day in my life as much 
as I have done this one.” 

“ 1 am very glad to hear it.” 

“You see,” she went on explanatorily, 
“T have been four years in the convent, 
and have never been out, except to spend 
a few odd days at the other girls’ houses 
in the neighborhood. It is a very monot- 
onous life, and I have often wished for a 
change. Now to-day , 

An expressive silence. 

“ Has been full of change, I suppose?” 

“Tt has,” she assented; “I shall never 
forget it.” 

She was still mentally passing in review 
the various joys and anxieties of the day, 
when a tall, soldierly servant came up to 
her companion and said something to 
him rapidly, — something, of which Mon- 
sieur Armand repeated after him the last 
words. 

“A letter —give it to me;” then the 
anxious tones of his voice softened, and 
he looked round at the girl with a smile. 

“* Mademoiselle will excuse me if I read 
a letter and a telegram which have come 
for me.” 

He opened the envelope and glanced 
at the message, then put it in his pocket. 

“It is all right,” he said to the servant. 
“TI am going by the midnight train to 
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Brussels. Get me a sheet of paper, and 
I will answer it.” 

In silence the man gave him one, with 
which he had evidently come prepared. 

Instinctively Monsieur Armand took 
hold of his watch-chain in search of the 
little pencil, but it was no longer there. 
A bewildered expression crossed his face, 
and he turned his perplexed eyes to his 
servant; but in a moment Dorothy, not- 
ing the look, interpreted and answered it. 

“T have it,” she exclaimed; “ you lent 
it to me, don’t you remember?” search- 
ing her pocket, “and I never gave it you 
back. I found it after I got home. I 
meant to give it to you directly I saw 
you,” flushing a little, “ but I quite forgot 
it. Iam so sorry!” 

“Well, you remembered it, after all, at 
the most opportune moment,” he said 
kindly, taking it and writing rapidly. 

“There!” turning to the servant, * send 
that off directly — and tell ——” 

He hesitated for half a second, glanc- 
ing from the clear, frank eyes of the child 
to the tall, soldierly figure, then — 

“Tell her to wait,” he said; “I will 
come.” 

The man turned away, but paused a 
moment to say significantly, “ At once.” 

“ At once,” repeated Monsieur Armand. 

As the servant disappeared, ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” said Dorothy quickly, “ you have 
been sent for —I could not help hearing 
the message; I have finished my supper. 
It was very good of you to wait, for 1 am 
afraid you are in a hurry.” 

The little slip of paper the man had 
given him was still between his fingers; 
written across it, in a trembling woman’s 
hand, were a few words. 

“ After all, I cannot let you go without 
Saying good-bye. Come.” He looked at 
it again, then tore it into tiny scraps. 
And turning to the girl, “ It is my sister,” 
he said a little abruptly. “She sends 
word she wishes to see me to say good- 
bye. I hoped to have seen her yesterday, 
but I did not do so.” 

“ To say good-bye,” repeated Dorothy. 

“Yes. Iam on my way to Brussels to 
meet a friend there, and after that I am 
going — oh, hundreds of miles away.” 

“Where?” she questioned; and then 
her young eager eyes falling, “I beg your 
pardon ” she began. 

“No, don’t,” he interrupted; “it was a 
very natural question. I am going to 
Algeria.” 

“You are a soldier?” she questioned. 

*“ Yes,” he assented. 

“ ] suppose,” she began, whilst button- 
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ing her gloves, “that it is the sister who 
gave you this whom you are going to 
see?” taking up the little anchor which 
still lay on the table. “Cécile,” reading 
out the name. ‘You had better put it 
back on your chain,” holding it out, “or 
you will forget it again; and you see,” 
laughing, “there is no use trusting to my 
memory.” 

“The last time I went that journey,” 
he said a moment later, rather irrelevantly, 
“I was with her — Cécile; I was bringing 
her also to spend the day here from the 
Sacré Coeur.” 

“ How very extraordinary!” ejaculated 
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Dorothy. “Do tell me about it. How 
old was she? Did she enjoy it?” 
“She was about sixteen also. But I 


remember she told me when I took her 
back, that it was the most miserably dis- 
appointing day she had ever spent. But 
then, you see, she had not been four years 
in a convent.” 

“ Ah! that would make a difference.” 

“I was her guardian,” he added. “ Poor 
Cécile!” 

“ Of course I don’t know what you may 
have been like all those years ago,” Miss 
Vyse vouchsafed, “but I should imagine 
you would have made rather a nice guar- 
dian.” 

** Looking back,” he went on, pursuing 
his own train of thought more than an- 
swering her, “one can see so clearly how 
much better one might have been.” 

“ Yes,” she assented; “ even I, though 
I can only look back a little way, often 
wish I had done differently. It does 
seem such a pity, doesn’t it,” she added, 
“not to have done it the right way at the 
time?” 

“ Well, if you, with your little scrap of 
experience, have felt that, what would 
you think of one as old as I am, who, on 
looking back, saw that everything ought 
to have been done differently — that his 
whole life had been one huge mistake ? ” 

“Qh, but no one could think that,” she 
replied confidently, “unless they had been 
very wicked ; and then, of course, all they 
have to do is to be sorry and try to be 
better.” 

“Yes,” he answered. His dark eyes 
were lifted to hers, looking gravely at her. 
“ Yes, you are quite right; that is the only 
thing to be done. But I often think that 
for those kind of people — wicked people, 
you know — the worst part of the looking 
back is that they see how, if they had 
been better themselves, those whom they 
loved would perhaps have been better 
also.” 
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** Well,” she said, “I have never met a 
wicked person, never,” reflectively; ‘but 
I think, if I ever did, I should like to tell 
him that he would be far happier if he was 
good. I don’t mean only in heaven, I 
mean here. Sometimes I have been ut- 
terly miserable, but it has always come 
from doing wrong.” 

“ That is a very good piece of advice, 
mademoiselle; I will remember it, and 
give it to the first person who seems to 
require it.” 

He had picked up the pencil, but his 
efforts to fasten it on his chain were not 
crowned with success. Itslipped through 
his fingers and disappeared on to the floor, 
where, after much searching, it was dis- 
covered at Dorothy’s feet. 

“Even hope, you see, mademoiselle, is 
trying to escape me to-night. I feel quite 
superstitious. First I lost it, and never 
even missed it; and then, when I try to 
put it back into its accustomed place, it 
escapes me again. It is evidently going 
to forsake me.” 

“ But it shall not,” said Dorothy deter- 
minately. ‘ You shall have nothing to do 
with it; I will put it back.” 

“Well, perhaps you may bring better 
luck.” 

He took off his watch and handed the 
chain to her, and she put the little orna- 
ment back into its place. 

“There!” she cried triumphantly, “it 
is as firm as possible,” giving it back to 
him, F 

He put it on and smiled. 

“Thank you, mademoiselle, I feel the 
good effects already.” 

The tall man was still standing making 
conversation to Madame de Croye, and 
she still striving to hear all he said, at 
the immense distance which an unpropi- 
tious fate had placed between their two 
heads, when Monsieur Armand took back 
his young companion to her friends. 

Uncle Henri was still gazing as if mes- 
merized at the gambols of those below, 
which had now taken the form of a partic- 
ularly wild cotillon. 

It was Monsieur de Mornay who moved 
to make room for them. 

“JT am not able to stay any longer,” 
Monsieur Armand said. “1 have brought 
mademoiselle back, and I am sorry to say 
I have not even time to wait for a turn in 
the cotillon. But we had our waltz, and 
you enjoyed it, mademoiselle,” he went 
on, addressing himself to the girl, who 
had not seated herself, but was still stand- 
ing beside him. 

“Enjoyed it!” emphatically. “The 





pleasantest part of my day would have 
been left out if I had missed it.” 

She moved a step nearer, and her voice 
sinking a little, “ And I know,” she add- 
ed, “that you only came to give me pleas- 
ure. It was very kind, and | wish I could 
do more than say thank you.” 

“I am very glad I came,” he replied, 
“and I also say thank you,” with a bow, 
which included all the party; then, with 
a little especial good-night to Dorothy, 
he turned away; but after a hesitating 
step or two, came back, and held out his 
hand. 

“Good-bye,” was all he said; but Dor- 
othy felt there was a certain significance 
in the action, because to all the others he 
had simply said, “ Good-night;” but to 
her, his friend, on this eventful day, he 
had said * Good-bye,” in token that they 
two alone knew that the parting was final. 

She watched his tall, slight figure till 
he had disappeared from view; at the 
door he looked back, and meeting her 
eyes, smiled, and bowed again. 


A little later, they were all walking 
back through the narrow, roughly paved 
streets of Sérizay that led from the Casino 
to the hotel. In that primitive spot cabs 
were not to be had for the asking. They 
were always specially ordered luxuries. 

Madame de Croye leaning on the arm 
of her new friend; Uncle Henri and 
Monsieur de Mornay behind; and Doro- 
thy, wrapped in a day-dream of her own, 
pursuing her solitary way. 

But arrived at the hotel, good-nights 
were exchanged, and they separated — 
the two ladies going up to their own 
rooms, whilst Monsieur de Croye lingered 
to smoke a cigar with his friends before 
parting from them. 

“Well, Dorothy,” questioned madame, 
when they stood in the bright little French 
drawing-room, “I hope you enjoyed your- 
self. Are you very tired?” 

“Oh no, aunt, not in the least; and I 
have enjoyed myself. It was good of you 
sending for me.” 

Madame de Croye, who was divesting 
herself of numerous wraps, wherewith she 
had striven to counteract the evil influ- 
ences of night air, came across the room, 
and kissed the girl kindly. 

“TI am very glad you enjoyed it, dear. 
I only wish we could have done more for 
you. But never mind, at Clementine’s 
marriage you shall have as many partners 
as you can wish for. I hope Monsieur 
Armand — was not that his name? — 
waltzed well.” 
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“ Perfectly,” cried the girl enthusiasti- 
cally. “It wasatreat! Was it not curi- 
ous his being there? It was the same 
man, you know, that I told you about this 
morning, who was so kind to me in the 
train.” 

“Yes, of course,’’ replied madame, a 
little absently, folding up her many wraps. 
“T have been wondering about your 
bridesmaid’s dress, dear. Have you any 
particular choice? I think it would be 
better for you to come to Paris a short 
time before the wedding, so that you can 
have what you like best.” 

Into this new important topic, her 
thoughts being thus diverted, Dorothy 
plunged with great energy; and when it 
had been discussed at much length, the 
door opened, and Monsieur de Croye made 
his appearance. 

“ Not in bed!” was his exclamation on 
entering. ‘“‘My dear child, what shock- 
ingly late hours you are keeping!” 

“It is only once in a way,” she pleaded. 
“And I wanted to see you before I went, 
to tell you how very much I have enjoyed 
myself.” 

“‘ Even at that poor attempt at a ball?” 
he said kindly. 

“ Yes, indeed, it was too delightful.” 

“Though you only danced once, did 
you not? — for you can scarcely count my 
attempts, or De Mornay’s.” 

“Yes, only once,” she repeated ; “ but 
all the same, I don’t think I ever spent a 
more delightful evening.” 

“You are a very good, grateful girl,” 
he replied kindly; “I hope I shall be 
able to do more for you one of these 
days.” 

“ Annette,” — the tones of his voice 
altering, — and turning to his wife, “ fancy 
who was in the Casino to-night! the 
Comte de Rivaulx.” 

*“ Comte de Rivaulx!” echoed madame, 
pausing in her tidying; “why, what was 
he doing there?” 

“Yes, what? But there is a man down- 
stairs who is at the Lion d’Or, and has 
just been telling us all about it. Itseems 
he is staying there, though apparently not 
under his own name. This man, a friend 
of De Mornay’s, Frédon by name, was in 
his room with the door open, when, at 
about ten o’clock, he saw a lady heavily 
veiled go past, and knock at the next door 
to his. 

“ A servant came out, and she said very 
quickly; ‘Is the Comte de Rivaulx in? 
I must see him. Has he started?’ 

“** Not chat name,’ the servant replied. 
And then added, ‘I wish he had started, 
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but he said he must go to the Casino first. 
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He had promised ——’ ” 


“ How heartless!” madame remarked. 

“It is disgraceful,” Monsieur de Croye 
wenton. “ My first thought was thank- 
fulness that that stuck-up Mademoiselle 
de Villeron would not let De Mornay in- 
troduce her fancé. Of course he was one 
of that party — vulgar, fast set. I have 
no doubt his sister was with him! ” 


“That,” madame remarked, “was 
scarcely likely, under the circum- 
stances.” 


“* What circumstances ?” inquired mon- 
sieur testily. ‘She has left her hus- 
band,” he went on; “ we all know that.” 

“ Henri!” exclaimed madame in tones 
of horror, “do not forget the child is in 
the room.” 

He stopped abruptly, and turned to- 
wards the corner where Dorothy, with 
wide-open grey eyes, in her white muslin 
gown, was staring at him. 

“What has he done?” she questioned, 
coming a step nearer. 

“Done?” repeated monsieur, still in- 
censed at the contaminating presence 
that, all unknown, had been so near to 
him; “he has done nearly everything he 
should not have done. Ruined, obliged 
to leave his regiment, penniless, — when, 
fifteen years ago, he had as fine a fortune 
as any man could wish for; and then a 
duel to wind up with. The wounded man 
lying in Paris not expected to live, and he 
idling about a casino. That, I think, 
pretty well shows the kind of man he is. 
But women are all alike. I believe An- 
nette would say something in his favor if 
she could.” 

“ No, Henri,” she began doubtfully, “I 
suppose he is a very bad man. I have 
always heard he is; still this duel, I was 
told, was forced upon him, that he was 
insulted most openly.” 

““I dare say, I dare say. Still he need 
not go flaunting about as if he were proud 
of his heartlessness — and with his sis- 
ter, lost to all sense of shame, living with 
D’Elvas.” 

“ Henri!” exclaimed madame, “ I insist 
upon your changing the subject, or wait- 
ing until Dorothy has gone to bed.” 

Her husband was silent a moment, and 
she asked a little curiously, “ What kind 
of a looking man is he? I wish | had 
seen him.” 

‘*Frédon says that he thinks he saw 
him go down, and that he never saw a 
face which bore so plainly the distinguish- 
ing marks of the kind of man he is. The 
expression was horrible, so he says.” 
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“What is he like?” questioned Dor- 
othy gently. She was gathering her 
wraps together, preparatory to departing. 

“‘ His looks don’t matter much,” replied 
her uncle. ‘Suffice it that 7 consider him 
to be the wickedest man in Paris.” 

Having made this sweeping assertion, 
Uncle Henri’s feelings seemed a little 
relieved ; for, “ He is not handsome,” he 
added; “at least I have always heard 
that his fascination does not lie in his 
good looks.” 

“Does he dance well?” Dorothy haz- 
arded, lighting her candle. 

Monsieur de Croye laughed. His good 
temper seemed restored. 

“His dancing,” he said, “to quote 
Frédon down-stairs, is historical.” 

“Well,” put in madame soothingly, 
“ perhaps he could not resist going to the 
ball, if he is so fond of dancing.” 

“That’s right, Annette,” remarked her 
husband; “ hear how bad he is, and then 
make excuses for him. And you, Dor- 
othy, you hear also, —and only regret, I 
see, that you had not a chance of knowing 
him.” 

But Dorothy did not answer, did not 
smile at his light words, but said ‘* Good- 
night,” and taking up the candle, went to 
her own room, 

She was not thinking of the doubtful 
hero of many Paris escapades of whom 
her uncle had spoken, — of the man who 
had run through a large fortune, wasting 
his patrimony on the idle amusements 
which his life had suggested, — of the 
man who, in disgrace and ruin, had 
thought it advisable to leave his country, 
and strive to carve out a fresh career as 
a nameless soldier in another land, whilst 
he, with whom he had fought, lay hover- 
ing between life and death in Paris. 

No; her innocent, girlish thoughts 
were with some one very different; some 
one who had been kind and helpful to 
her when she had been perplexed and 
anxious — who had smoothed many diffi- 
culties in her path, which had threatened 
to interfere with her happiness — and 
had, at the cost of trouble to himself, 
given her the crowning joy of her holiday. 

Some one who had looked at her with 
dark, grave eyes, and told her the bitter- 
est punishment of wrong-doing is to find 
out we have been a bad guide to those 
we love, —some one who had placed in 
her hands the little symbol which had 
served as the connecting link between 
brother and sister, whose love, formed of 
the threefold cord, no dividing sin and 
shame could sever. 
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Of the voice that had said that hope 
was forsaking him, but that her young 
innocent hand should give it back to him. 

And it seemed to Dorothy, standing 
in the bare French room, with the moon- 
light falling across the uncarpeted floor, 
that, of a sudden, a great window had 
been flung open before her, out of which, 
gazing, she saw, for the first time, all 
the sin and sorrow that there is in the 
world. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
UNDER A GREEN BOUGH. 


MUCH as I appreciate summer weather, 
I am afraid that soft, balmy days are not 
favorable to the doing of laborious work, 
whether of body or mind. I find them, 
however, highly conducive to the act of 
mind which we call musing; and, upon 
reflection, I do not see why a man shouid 
not, at convenient times, drop the reins 
upon the neck of his fancy, and suffer him- 
self to be spirited about according to her 
pleasure. This is dead against the teach- 
ing of the profound Locke, who, if I re- 
member rightly, in his “Conduct of the 
Understanding,” insists that the mind 
must always be at the service of its owner, 
and must never be allowed to take the 
lead and to carry him off wool-gathering. 

Locke, like some other great thinkers, 
is almost too severe for mortals of only 
ordinary strength. Nay, it may perhaps, 
without profaneness, be made a question 
whether nine-tenths of us could at all en- 
dure the mental discipline which he thinks 
wholesome and improving. I will even go 
a little farther than this, and say that if 
a man were strictly able to follow out 
Locke’s precept, and to assign to his mind 
its “daily stage of duty,” he might, while 
always following after good and worthy 
objects, miss and come short of objects 
more original and more adapted to his 
powers and disposition. Working ear- 
nestly but in set grooves, he might travel 
very near to, yet never see, some treasure 
which a roaming imagination would be 
sure to light upon. Such observations as 
these ought, however, as I know, to be 
offered and received with extreme cau- 
tion; because it is easier to loosen than to 
control the mind, and wandering thoughts, 
if freely indulged, often object to one tak- 
ing the road back into prescribed study. 

Even were the argument for dreaming 
much weaker than it is, I think that I 
should to-day hardly take to anything very 
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The turf is so fresh and green, 


serious. 
the air is so scented and soothing, it is so 
delightful “ under the shade of melancholy 
boughs,” that even if I were to force my- 
self to a task, the chances are that, having 
once done so, | should treat resolution 
and come here again miching for an hour 


or two. It is a favorite conceit of mine 
when I thus make holiday, that I am the 
victim of a retiarius, the cause of the con- 
ceit being nothing stronger than that I lie 
in a net-hammock wondrously adapted for 
repose, where I look probably as much 
like a cabbage as a gladiator. Certainly 
I do not fee/ like a victim as I revel in the 
far niente, forgetting the world and trust- 
ing that I am for the present by the world 
forgot. / am not, in my hours of ease, 
one bit uncertain or hard to please: I 
know what I like very well — and that is, 
to be let alone. 

The feet of him that brings tidings 
(good or bad) to my retreat are not beauti- 
ful to me; and I feel an emotion only too 
like hatred against that person in buttons 
who carries something ominously resem- 
bling a letter in his hand, athough he 
comes only from a sense of duty towards 
me. This unreasonable enmity is another 
proof that I am not in the frame of mind 
recommended by Locke; I confess to 
being uncharitable, and I mentally make 
spiteful comments on the mumncio as he 
draws near. I suspect him of exaggerat- 
ing his chest with a sponge or something 
of the sort, and decide that he has the 
most offensively conceited strut ever seen 
—all this because of my belief that the 
letter is considered important and will 
cruelly interrupt, if it does not bring to an 
end, this swing in my net. 

But when I open the despatch my coun- 
tenance clears, my heart is once more in 
the right place. I behold a page of be- 
coming gait, and with a bosom in strict 
proportion to the other parts of his frame. 
I address him in a sweetly benevolent 
tone as compensating for the mental injury 
that I had done him; for though the billet 
was marked “immediate,” and had been 
otherwise commended to the household as 
demanding instant attention, these are but 
the devices of a mountebank for advertis- 
ing his entertainment. Nobody is at this 
moment intruding on my laziness; I need 
not, and I shall not, determine just now 
whether or not I will form one of the audi- 
ence of the professor (as he calls himself) 
on Wednesday next; and I once more 
“ daff the world aside and bid it pass.” 

“That professor,” I reflect, as I sub- 
side into delicious placidity, “ probably 
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understands his business much better than 
I do; still, is it wise of him when he 
wants people’s good-will —their patron- 
age, as he expresses it — to fool them by 
representing his plaguy advertisements as 
matters of importance?” The feeling 
which he has aroused in me is simply 
irritation at the fright he gave me; and I 
am very unlikely, while feeling thus ag- 
grieved, to go to see him myself or to rec- 
ommend him to any one else. He had 
much better have sent his programme 
without any trickery, and let it take its 
chance with my impartial judgment. Then 
it would in due course have —humph! 
perhaps it might not have been brought 
to me atall, or, having been discovered on 
my desk at a busy moment, would have 
been chucked into the waste-basket. Yes, 
he has by his “dodge ” caused me to read 
his announcement and to think about it, 
although he has aroused my ire. To se- 
cure attention by any means was evidently 
his object ; to secure it inoffensively if he 
could, but to impress with a pang rather 
than not to impress at all. I am thinking 
about the fellow, that is certain; 1 shall 
probably think again of him ; and I already 
see the foreshadow of an event which, for 
the sake of others, though not for my own 
sake, may be exactly according to his de- 
sire. I may condone before Wednesday, 
and take a party of four to his perform- 
ance, which I should not have done if the 
advertisement had been delivered in an 
unpretending cover. 

Yes, charlatanry is justified of her chil- 
dren. Quacks, as to some matters, know 
us a great deal better than we know our- 
selves. What a weak thing, then, is the 
human mind with all its grand preten- 
sions! Even the sage Locke would have 
been easier to be played upon than a pipe 
by a professor of this quality. The weak- 
ness is not confined to this or that person, 
neither does it affect us only at certain 
times of the moon. Our infirmity is gen- 
eral, and is at all times exposed to attack, 
as is evident by the immense number of 
persons, from the pretended halt, maimed, 
and blind, up to the profoundest impos- 
tors, from fortune-tellers and thimble- 
riggers to financial and political swindlers, 
who practise daily upon universal cre- 
dulity. What quantities of wealth are 
made change hands continually by means 
of imposture pure and simple, or of de- 
vices not wholly chimerical in themselves, 
but puffed and advertised with impudent 
audacity! Caution, in these cases, seems 
to be in the inverse ratio of the magni- 
tude and effrontery of the imposture. 








Some pains may be taken to ascertain 
whether a street beggar is blind or not; 
but sacks of gold are emptied into a South 
Sea scheme without the slightest solici- 
tude, except that the deposit should not 
be made too late. 

Various degrees of skill can be shown 
in very immoral pursuits; and I trust 
that I shall not be taken as expressing 
admiration or approval of their craft, if I 
notice one or two men who appear to have 
been at the head of the science of extract- 
ing money without rendering any equiva- 
lent. I doubt whether, during the last 
fifty years, any Englishman has shown 
such aptitude in this line as the late Mr. 
Cobden. Hedrew from the people money 
by hundreds of thousands of pounds; and 
he had a secret which put him in the high- 
est walk of his disreputable profession. 
That is to say, he did not feel it necessary 
after a coup, to make off to some obscure 
retreat, where he might enjoy his gains in 
obscurity while his victims were returning 
to their right minds, and growing resent- 
ful; but he was able for a long time to 
keep up the illusion, and to levy heavy 
tolls a second and a third time before the 
public infatuation was dispelled. His hat 
had gone round so many times that it 
seemed to be possessed with the spirit of 
a blind mill-horse turned out to grass, and 
to be unable to move except in circles. 
One of the supposed benefits for which 
this enormous price was paid was endur- 
ing peace. Any man who will take the 
trouble to glance over the world’s chron- 
icles since the year 1847, the time about 
which Mr. Cobden began to “ operate,” 
may quickly satisfy himself as to the 
amount of value which the credulous pub- 
lic received in the form of peace for all 
their subscriptions. Another of Mr. Cob- 
den’s boasts was that he would “ crumple 
up Russia.” Yet anybody who reflects 
on the (to us) threatening position of Rus- 
sia upon the frontier of India, will admit 
that she was not “crumpled up” by Mr. 
Cobden, and was not an easy power to 
crumple up. Many men have since at- 
tempted to followin Mr. Cobden’s foot- 
steps, but none with anything like his 
ability. He understood his metier, and 
stuck to it. Office, which was offered to 
him, he steadily refused. He knew how 
to live on the public far more agreeably 
than by doing official work. 

In our day Mr. Parnell has made a 
prosperous start in Mr. Cobden’s line, and 
that in spite of a difficulty which Cobden 
had not to contend against. The latter 
drew always from a purse which was 
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known to be well stocked; the former has 
managed to extract £50,000 from pockets 
which he affirms to be pitiably empty, and 
he has thereby given contradiction to the 
maxim ex nihilo nihil fit. \t has yet to 
be seen whether Mr. Parnell can keep the 
stream running as Mr. Cobden did; he 
has undoubtedly shown a pretty wit in 
that way. And in reckoning up those 
who have subsisted themselves hand- 
somely by public contributions, I must not 
leave Mr. O’Connell unmentioned. He 
did not, it is true, go down to the grave in 
the full enjoyment of the reputation, such 
as it was, which he had acquired; but for 
a great number of years he made the pub- 
lic a ready milch cow. 

When I spoke of enduring peace as one 
of the baits which Mr. Cobden employed 
to mislead the people for his own ends, I, 
of course, did not mean to say that he 
created the general beliefin the possibility 
of lasting peace. He merely, as all these 
cunning fellows do, wrought upon an in- 
strument which he found ready framed to 
his hand. Throughout the present cen- 
tury a notion has been gaining ground 
that we, if we will it so, can always avoid 
going to war; and a sort of corollary to 
this notion is, that every war which we 
have made or may make, must be a crime, 
no matter what the circumstances might 
be which led, or might lead, us to draw 
the sword. Now, as almost every man 
who reflects at all must find such doctrine 
difficult of digestion, Mr. Cobden saw a 
favorable opportunity of bringing out his 
pepsine, or, in plain words, of showing 
how universal and perpetual peace might 
be induced to spread her balmy wings 
over the whole world. ‘ Make trade thor- 
oughly free,” dogmatized he, “‘and you 
make war impossible.” The affirmation, 
no doubt, quieted many peace-desiring 
minds. How, in the present day, and in 
recollection of all the dreadful wars which 
have occurred since Mr. Cobden’s false 
prophecy, the belief in possible eternal 
peace is nourished and maintained, it is 
not easy to perceive. But there are many 
infallible signs of a belief being prevalent 
that all war and fighting may be avoided, 
and that any British minister who may 
throw down or take up the gauntlet is 
guilty of a grave offence. This absurdity, 
like every other fallacious belief, will only 
have its day and then pass into the limbo 
of vanity, from whence 


A violent cross-wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues 


away 
Into the devious air. 
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History is our warrant for the belief 
that a change will come. The signs just 
now are all the other way, and only for an 
increase of the fashionable disposition. It 
is difficult to understand how a movement 
which seems to gather head as time rolls 
on, is ever in ordinary course to decline 
and disperse. Yet such will be the event 
if we judge by what already has been. 
England was republican once and Puri- 
tan; but she righted herself, as she has 
been wont to do, after indulging for a time 
in extravagance. How the rectification 
may come about cannot be so distinctly 
foreseen ; but political feelings will prob- 
ably be swayed by commercial depression. 
Our popular forces seem to be working 
together to destroy our prosperity, and to 
put us down in the scale of nations. If 
so, the day must come when our working 
classes, instead of busying themselves 
about the readiest means of transferring 
the wealth of capitalists to themselves, 
will be jostling each other to get employ- 
ment at all. At such times war givesa 
convenient fillip to business, and the cry 
for peace will probably become very piano, 
Hard times make people captious; and it 
would not be surprising if, instead of self- 
accusation and self-effacement, we were 
to show a Itttle tenacity and pugnacity, 
and to speak rather sharply with our ene- 
mies in the gate. As things get rougher, 
the soldier’s daily ration may be an attrac- 
tion, and tend to bring arms into fashion. 
It is even possible that the mad cry may 
be for a time, “ War at any price! ” Then, 
if our senses should return, as after for- 
mer follies, there might be again a rational 
care for British interests, and a resump- 
tion of wholesome sentiment. 

We may fairly speculate in this way, 
because hitherto Britain has known how 
to stop short of ruining herself. But it is 
a vastly dangerous thing to get on the 
road to ruin; and we may only hope — 
we must not presume — that a place for 
repentance may be found for us before it 
is too late. Some nations, after being too 
confident in their prosperity, have suffered 
along eclipse. And in saying this, I am 
not thinking solely of the ancient world 
and the ruins of empires. In compara- 
tively modern times it has been quite pos- 
sible for a famous and prosperous state 
to undo itself by foolhardy perversity. 
Spain was, not so long ago, a rich anda 
renowned land — great in arts, great in 
arms, —of most extensive dominion. 
Look at her now, and believe that it is 
possible for a power that has been in ev- 
ery way gifted, to decline and to become 
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of no account. In the days of the em- 
peror Charles V., the idea of Spain ever 
dwindling to a fourth rate power would 
no doubt have been scoffed at. Let Brit- 
ain be warned in time. She is tampering 
with her possessions, her character, and 
her prestige. 

And 1, who am taking my native land 
to task for imprudence; am I altogether 
careful? There is an ugly-looking cloud 
visible through the trees, which has gath- 
ered while I have been pondering. It is 
just possible that a storm may be coming, 
and that I ought to decamp. But I am 
weak on that point; the sun is still shin- 
ing, and the air is delicious — I can get 
to shelter in five minutes. No; | won’t 
budge yet. If a thorough wetting, with 
perhaps a long walk or drive in wet clothes, 
were at hazard, I should have to avoid 
that at any sacrifice of present ease. 
There were days when even that was 
otherwise, and when discomfort was the 
only penalty of being wet through that I 
ever thought about. This discomfort I 
remember to have encountered on many 
occasions in very early life, and notably 
on one occasion. It was not the wetting 
itself, but the period which preceded it, 
that has stamped it on my memory. 

Three or four of us had gone what we 
called fishing on a very promising morn- 
ing, and we enjoyed until afternoon favor- 
able weather, and sport of the humble 
kind to which, in those juvenile days, we 
aspired. As the day got older, however, 
a very unwelcome change occurred in the 
sky, which grew black and threatening; 
a howling, down-stream wind got up, and 
then a few drops of rain warned us that 
there was an evil time coming. We did 
not know how to judge of the weather, 
and with the sanguine disposition of youth, 
determined that we were in for a shower, 
which would pass away presently. It was 
advisable, however, to get shelter some- 
where till the rain should be over; and as 
to that somewhere there was not much 
choice. Our river ran through a dreary 
marsh, and the only habitation within easy 
reach of us was a wretched cottage where 
they sold beer. For this refuge we made, 
and we arrived there before the rain had 
done us much damage. Out of all our 
pockets together we were able to extract 
the price of a pot of beer; and, confident 
in the possession of this talisman, we 
went boldly in and demanded refreshment, 
We were only just in time; almost before 
we were served the rain blewin at the 
door of the cottage, so that the goodwife 
had to shut it. The windows were not 
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large, and the architect had undoubtedly 
reckoned on the principal quantity of day- 
light being admitted through the doorway. 
When, therefore, the door was closed, and 
when the clouds grew darker and darker, 
it became very gloomy inside the cottage, 
and the wood fire which burned upon a 
spacious hearth shed a lurid light through 
the apartment, although it wanted three 
or four hours of sunset. 

Presently came in the host, who had 
been driven by the rain from some out- 
door occupation, accompanied by a queer 
little old man, whom he addressed as 
“ Tailder.” The word meant, as I believe, 
“tailor.” I knew the “tailder” by sight, 
and by that name. I also knew the host, 
who was a burly cottager now, but who 
was said to have been huntsman in for- 
mer days to a squire of the neighborhood. 
He was such a very coarse old rustic, that 
I doubt his ever having been more than 
some inferior server about the kennel; 
that, however, is only my guess. 

When these two worthies entered, they 
took their places on a settle which was 
near the fire. We boys were at some lit- 
tle distance from them, seated on stools, 
without a table near, our pot of beer being 
held by one or other of us. There was no 
other guest. Presently the host ordered 
some liquor for the tailder and himself; 
the woman threw sticks and furze on the 
fire and created a cheerful blaze. The 
rain outside was now pouring in torrents 
and beating wildly on the walls. It might 
have been a winter evening. Evidently 
the guondam huntsman regarded it as 
something of that kind, for he stretched 
out his limbs to the fire, and waxed 
friendly and anecdotical after he had im- 
bided once or twice the inspiring malt. 

I used to be familiar enough with the 
country people’s tales and with their mode 
of telling them. Many of the tales were, 
without doubt, sufficiently marvellous; but 
they were generally either mere popular 
traditions, or, if they related to any special 
prodigy, were sure to be given at second 
or third hand, not on the narrator’s own 
authority. On the occasion of which I 
am speaking, however, our host, when he 
got his tongue fairly under way, was very 
bold, and did not in the slightest degree 
endeavor to transfer the responsibility for 
his statements to any Mrs. Harris or other 
misty authority, but took it upon his own 
senses and his own veracity. 

He was the chief —indeed almost the 
only — speaker; for the tailder listened 
admirably, and only contributed interjec- 
tions — while we boys spake never a word, 





but took in every sentence of the improv- 
ing legends which we were permitted to 
hear. There were some slight preludes 
to begin with, as if the reciter were trying 
the temper of his instrument before com- 
mitting himself to a sustained effort. But 
the tales became more and more extended 
as he went on; and at last he indulged 
us with two of his experiences, of which I 
can now recall nearly every word. 

I should observe that, in his prefatory 
sketches, mine host “did in some sort 
handle” what he called chaney dougs. 
Now these chaney dougs are in the west 
country (where these stories were told) 
believed to be the pack of a wild hunts- 
man, who takes his pleasure freely in the 
woods and onthe plains. The “dougs” 
are very small and very beautiful hounds. 

After having made some mysterious 
allusions, in a “voice betokening awe, to 
the infernal pack, the narrator suddenly 
assumed a more confident tone, set down 
the liquor (for he had just been wetting 
his throat), and looking at the tailder, 

said, — 

“Now I'll tell ’ee of something that 
chanced to me once. I don’t speak of it 
often, because it isn’t altogether pleasant 
to think of. But we’m friendly this wet 
afternoon, and so, Tailder, you shall hev 
it. ’Tis many years agone now; but I 
han’t forgot it, nor! bean’t like to. I was 
a kept out late one evening about some 
money affairs, and was coming home to 
bed pretty nigh upon midnight, I reckon. 
’Twas rather dark, but not a rough night; 
and I wasn’t frighted with nothing un- 
usual, for my mind was ockipied with the 
bisness what had kept me out. Greatly 
troubled I was; for there was nigh £20 
to be raised in four days, and how it was 
to be done I knowed no more than thecky 
firepan. Well, my dear life, I’d nearly 
reached home,—I was getting over a 
frith * by Nicholls’s cow house up there, 
to shorten the distance by cutting across 
the fields —when I heerd the funniest 
little yelp you can think of. It was like a 
hound’s tongue (and I ought to know the 
sound 0’ that), but so faint-like and so 
puny as if ’twas the ghost of a doug that 
was making of it. So thin was the. note, 
that I couldn’t say which side o’ me it 
come from; and yet it was so clear and 
plain that I couldn’t be mistook — ’twasn’t 
no fancy. As I tould ’ee, I wasn’t think- 
ing of nothing onearthly, and I fancied it 
must be some poor thing in pain, and so 
weak that it couldn’t hardly whimper. So 
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I tries to call to un a little coaxingly. I 
whistles a soft whistle, and chirrups a bit, 
and says—‘Poor douggie! what’s the 
matter? Come, then; where be you?’ 
and I sarched up and down to both sides 
of the frith, calling and coaxing. The 
fine yelps was a-going on all the time I 
was looking. At kast, getting a little more 
used to ’em, I feeled sure they was com- 
ing from my left; and looking carefully in 
that direction, I seed something —’twasn’t 
much bigger than a mouse or a small 
want * — moving about close to a bunch 
of weeds. It didn’t dart away, as a mouse 
or any cretur o’ that sort would ha’ done; 
but it came out and frisked and played 
about just as a doug would, wagging of its 
little tail and giving of the little yelps 
quite frolicsome. ‘Poor puppy!’ I says, 
‘you’ve surely a-losed your dam; and 
what a odd place to leave ’ee in! But 
never mind, I’ve got a feeling for dougs, 
I hev, and I’ll take care of ’ee till the 
morning —see if I don’t. We’ll soon find 
out then who you belongs to.’ 

“And I took un up, my dear Tailder, 
one of the sweetest little puppies my eyes 
ever falled on, as well as I could judge in 
the darkness. He licked my hand, he 
did, and kept making his little clear yelps. 
The breed puzzled me, I confess; but I 
feeled sure that he belonged to a good 
soart. He wasn’t very heavy, and so I 
brought un home in my hand easy enough. 
Missus was to bed when I got in; but I 
gets the tinder-box and strikes a light, 
when I seed what a real booty he was — 
marked much like a fox-hound, but the 
spots so small and delicate. Dear, dear, 
it was a coorous thing! I got un a little 
bread and milk in a saucer. That was all 
I could do for’n at night; and then | 
beginned to think what I should do to 
keep’n safe ; for he was so small that he’d 
have got out amangst the wood and losed 
hisself, or a big rat or a fitch roaming 
about might ha’ killed un. So I gets out 
the small copper and puts over un, and 
left un over there anigh the wall, and went 
to bed.” 

Now the interest of this tale to us boys 
rose very much at the point which I have 
reached; because we perceived that we 
were in the very apartment where a re- 
markable adventure happened. So eager 
were we to hear more, that we even 
grudged our host the sip of beer which 
he took, because by so doing he kept us 
waiting. However, he soon passed his 
sleeve over his lips, and proceeded. 


* Mole. 
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“TI ought to have been thankful to the 
little pup, because he took my mind off 
from the bisness what had been a-frettin 
me as I come home. If | hadn’t a-foun 
he, ’tis very like 1 shouldn’t ha’ sleeped a 
wink ; but he’d a slocked * me away from 
my trouble, and I went off sound. 

“ How long I sleeped I can’t tell; but 
I woked up again afore ’twas daylight, 
and, when I could get my wits a little 
steady, thought the place must be be- 
witched. There was a tramping of hosses 
as if a reg’ment o’ draghoons was outside, 
and voices speaking that might ha’ be- 
longed to the whole company of a wrast- 
ling-match. My fust thought was that 
some enemy had a fall’d upon us by sea, 
and that the sheriff was a-raising the 
county. Presently I heard the tongues of 
dougs which didn’t seem to agree wi’ any- 
thing warlike, and I was more puzzled 
than ever. At last I jumps out o’ bed and 
goes to the winder. If I was astonished 
before, I was most mazedf now. My 
dear, the moon had a got up since I went 
to bed, and was shining now upon as 
coorous a company of horsemen and 
dougs as you could suppose. My soul 
and body, it was strange!” 

A sip of beer here, after which the 7a- 
conteur, to make his story more impres- 
sive, held one hand spread out towards 
the tailder, while with the finger points 
of the other he made little taps upon the 
open palm. 

“The hosses was the most beautiful 
beastes I ever seed — blood, bone, muscle, 
all without a fault. If I could ha’ seed 
’em gallop, which I couldn’t not then, I 
should ha’ been able to give account of 
the grandest run that ever was. The 
riders wasn’t in red, and they didn’t wear 
hunting-caps, not proper ones. Indeed I 
can hardly say what they was like, or how 
they was dressed; but I do know that I 
didn’t by no means like the looks of ’em, 
and that they made my blood run cold. 
One or two had onlighted and was stand- 
ing by their hunters, but most of ’em was 
in the saddle; and they was a-talking and 
a-talking; no wonder | thought I heerd 
voices. A little way off was the dougs all 
together, and in the shadow, so that I 
couldn’t obsarve ’em well; but they 
seemed a small breed, and every now and 
then one of ’em put up his little nose and 
giv’d tongue. Well, as I was a-looking, 
one of the men what was mounted puts a 
horn to his lips, and he blows a blast that 
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seemed to make the fields and woods ring. 
It rattled through the house as if a hun- 
dred saws was slicing up oak-logs, making 
windows and doors trimble, and every pot, 
and pan, and glass sound out as if they’d 
been rubbed or shaked: ’twas enough to 
wake the dead. 

“ Before the horn had a done twanging 
I heerd the little weak voice of the puppy 
down-stairs begin to yelp exactly as he’d 
a done in Nicholls’s field; and I thought 
to myself ’twas no wonder the puppy was 
frightened with all this rantacket. Up to 
that minute I never joined in my mind 
the puppy inside and the doings that was 
a-goin’ on outside. I knowed, though, 
that this great field o’ riders and dougs 
hadn’t come ramping and bugling about 
my place for nothing, and they’d want 
drink if they didn’t want nothin’ else. 
So I slips on my trowsders and I runs 
down-stairs, which, with help o’ the moon- 
light, I could do quite well. Before I was 
down the horn sounded again and the little 
doug began to cry crueller than ever. I 
could hear un, poor little mite, flettering 
about inside the copper like a mazed 
thing. Howsemdever, there wasn’t much 
time to obsarve nothing; for jest after I 
come upon this here floor there was the 
soundest banging upon the door — thecky 
there door —as if ’twas to be beat from 
its hinges, and callin’ upon me by name 
—’es by name —and telling me ’twould 
be worse for me if 1 didn’t show myself 
to once. : 

“ To tell ’ee the truth, I didn’t quite see 
what I was to be summoned for in this 
way, and I answered a little tetchy like, 
‘Well, you needn’t make such a wild on- 
set, whoever you be. I’m here to open if 
I think fit. Now, be a mite civil and say 
what you want.’ ‘We wants,’ says the 
voice, ‘the doug that you’ve a made off 
wi’; and you’ll be good enough to hand 
un back without a instant’s delay, or we 
shall break in and take un, with some 
— what, perhaps, you won’t rel- 
ish. 

‘Well, Tailder, all to once it flashed 
upon me tkat I’d brought home a chaney 
doug, and that the devil and his train was 
a-com’d after’n. I don’t know why I 
wasn't too frightened to be angry; but I 
feeled mortal savage, I did, and I ups and 
says, ‘A perty recompense this is for tak- 
ing up your little doug in the field, where 
he was a-crying and a-whimpering hisself 
to death, and where a cat, or a ferret, or 
any prowling thing, might ha’ eat un up. 
I’m to hev my doors a-beat in, and all sorts 
of infarnal treatment, for bringing of the 
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poor thing in and givin’ of un his supper. 
That’s handsome, that is!’ ‘No more 
words,’ says the voice. ‘Give back the 
doug quietly, and you shall be renumer- 
ated for any good you’ve a-done to un.’ 
Says I, ‘ Now that you’m speaking a little 
civiller, I tell ’ee that I don’t want your 
doug, nor never would ha’ teched un, if I 
knowed he was yours. Stand back from 
the door, and I’ll put un out to ’ee.’ *¢ All 
clear,’ says he, ‘I’m a-gone back.’ Then 
I takes my little puppy from under the 
copper, (he was so airnest and lively at 
thought of going home!) runs back the 
boults of the door, ups with the latch, and 
out I puts un upon the doorstep. There 
come forrard a ugly-lookin’ cretur, leadin’ 
of a grey hoss, what took un up and carr’d 
un over to where the other dougs was — 
and, my dear life, didn’t they cry and yell 
enough at the sight of un! Then they 
that had onlighted mounted again, and all 
began to move away up the river-side. I 
watched ’em as they travelled away, grow- 
ing smaller and smaller to my sight, and 
the notes of the horn getting fainter and 
fainter, ’till at last they was quite gone, 
and all was still again. I should ha’ said, 
though, that just afore they set off, one of 
’em rode up close to the door, and says 
he, ‘We don’t want nobody to sarve we 
for nothin’; there’s your reward ;’ and he 
dropped something into the box by the 
door, where the pipes is kept in summer. 
But I took little notice of this, and was 
busy seeing of ’em move away, which I 
was very glad to do, I can tell’ee. When 
they was quite off, and all was silent once 
more, I bars the door again, and goes 
back to bed. If you'll believe it, the 
missus hadn’t neither woke nor stirred 
with all this noise and clatter. In the 
morning, when I come down again, there 
was the copper just where 1’d a-drawed un 
out to for the little doug, and there was 
the saucer where I’d a-mixed the bread 
and milk. All that showed the things I’d 
a-seed was real enough; but the thing 
that proved it beyond any mistake was 
this. When I unbarred the fore-door 
again, and went to feed on the ducks, I 
remembered that one of the pleasant vis- 
itors had a-put something into the pipe- 
box, and I was minded to see if anything 
was there now. I looked in, and seed a 
packet done upin paper. This I took out 
and opened, and what do ’ee think was 
|there? Why, if there wasn’t twenty one 
|pound notes of the County Bank, all so 
| good as gould! Now, wasn’t that coorous 
| — just the money that was wanted to set- 
| tle the business of the night before?” 
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* Lor!” exclaimed the tailder, “ what 
a odd thing, to be sure! I reckon I should 
ha’ been most afraid to ha’ took that there 
money, thinking it wasn’t quite, you know, 
of a safe soart to deal with.” 

“* Many a man would ha’ feeled so too,” 
answered the host; “but the money was 
much wanted, and nobody never made the 
least objection totaking of it nor noharm 
ever come, and ’tis a good while agone 
now.” 

The telling of this weird story seemed 
to have disposed the elements to dadle- 
vie; for the wind and the rain increased 
considerably while it was being recited, 
and daylight had all but disappeared. 
There was, however, an ample fire on the 
hearth, which yielded a dim, religious — 
or rather, let me say, ghostly — light. 
Fishing was, for the present, out of the 
question, and I think I may say it was 
quite out of mind, so much were I and my 
schoolfellows tremblingly attracted by the 
mystery of the chaney doug. We were 
subjected to a spell similar to that which 
fascinated the wedding guests once upon 
a time, and were content to postpone 
other amusement that we might snatch 
this fearful joy. I don’t think either of us 
would have relished passing a night alone 
in the cottage; but as the present circum- 
stances admitted of a strong human alli- 
ance in case the devil should come that 
way again, curiosity got the better of ter- 
ror. 

As we began inwardly to digest the 
interesting little incident of which we 
had been informed, the tailder broke the 
silence by remarking, — 

“What a pity it was that you couldn’t 
see them bootiful cattle what you’ve de- 
scribed, running of something! I reckon 
*twould ha’ been a sight worth behould- 
ing.” 

“ ] reckon it would,” replied the host, in 
a half-mocking tone. 

“ What do these sperrits take, I won- 
der?” continued the tailder; “not foxes, 
I should think, nor hares, nor rabbits 
neither.” 

“ No, Tailder, I should think not,” an- 
swered the host, in a tone which still 
seemed to indicate preoccupation of mind. 
After a little time, however, and a copious 
draught, he was “all there” again in the 
actual world, and spoke less laconically. 

“It is a strange thing,” said he, “ but 
your remarks about what game the chaney 
dougs followed seemed exactly to meet 
the thoughts what was in my mind as you 
spoke. ’Tis a very solemn subject what 
they runs, and perhaps | knows a little 





about that too, though I bean’t fond o’ 
discoosing of it.” 

“* You’ve seed a chace actilly?” 

“Well as you ax me, Tailder, in that 
there pointed way, I say yes, I hev. As 
to what they was a-hunting of I couldn’t 
percisely say, though I may hev my suspi- 
cions. But the hunt I seed sure enough ; 
and what the sight was a-sent to me for — 
to me and Jan Withiel, that is—1 could 
never understand. But we seed it.” 

“Lor!” said the Tailder, “ was it very 
terrible?” 

“ Not terrible at all, till you knowed and 
feeled what it was. Now if you attended 
to what I said about the little doug what 
I found, and what was took from me, you 
would ha’ marked how I said I couldn’t 
see the hosses gallop, not then. The 
meaning of which was, that I could and 
did see a chace, and a pretty smart one at 
another time. Now, as it isn’t by no 
means possible to do no work out o’ doors 
this sad afternoon, I don’t mind telling 
of ’ee what happened to me and to Jan 
Withiel ; and I hope you'll be careful and 
not be too ready to talk about what | say, 
because such things isn’t to be named too 
freely. 

“Well then, I dare say you knowed 
Tom Mulliss down to Crosslanes — blas- 
phemious Tom they called un, —and a 
rare hand he was at the cussing —the 
wust that ever I heerd. If you didn’t 
know un, you’ve heerd of un. Ah, you 
knowed un? I thought so. Well, you 
may remember that many parsons, preach- 
ers, and others, tooked opportoonities of 
speaking seriously to Tom, and what they 
called remonsterating ‘long with un about 
the terrible speech what he allowed hisself 
to use. But it wasn’t no good. And 
when they pressed un’ and said he might 
be cut off some day with a oath or a blas- 
phemious speech upon his tongue, he said 
there’d be time enough to say ‘ Lord, ha’ 
massy,’ and that was all that was wanted. 
Most people thought that this was only 
said by way of a answer to keep the godly 
people from troubling un, and that he 
wasn’t in reality no better than a onbe- 
liever. Whether ’twas said in airnest or 
as a put-off, certain it is that Tom comed 
by his end in sich a way that he couldn’t 
ha’ called out even ‘ Lord, ha’ massy,’ if 
he’d had a mind to. He was a-killed, as 
I dare say you know, in Kingwick quarry, 
by a big block of stone falling suddent 
and crushing of un. 

“Jan Withiel was something of a blood 
relation of Tom Mulliss, and I had knowed 
Tom when he was doing some work for 








my ould squire; so we thought, as he had 
died some ways from his own parish, that 
we'd go over to the burying. And we 
went. He was buried in the evening 
after work-hours, that the quarrymen 
might attend; and these men when they 
seed we had come over for ould acquaint- 
ance’ sake to see the last o’ their mate, 
was very friendly and free. After the bury- 
ing, they tooked us to the Miner’s Rest, 
and entertained us handsome. Cider, and 
porter, and sperrits we had there in plenty, 
and passed a quiet, orderly evening, with- 
out any singing or fighting, only good 
sensible drink and sober talk as was be- 
coming on sucha occasion. We talked, 
amangst other things, such as cock-fight- 
ing and wrastling, of poor ould Tom, and 
wondered what was become of’n — wheth- 
er he was a-melted away to nothing, as he 
said he should, or whether he’d had to 
give account of his doings while he was 
here. Some of the men said they b’lieved 
there was a account, and they feared it 
might be a warm reckoning for Tom. 
Others thought that rash and strong words 
didn’t always argify the worst heart, ’cos 
they knowed a-many mealy-mouthed ones 
what was certainly infarnal rogues. Oth- 
ers, again, maintained that Tom was a 
friendly, sociable feller, and there was 
always a allowance made for chaps o’ that 
temper. Perhaps ’twouldn’t be so bad for 
Tom as for a good many ould sinners 
what didn’t swear, and what called their- 
selves precise and righteous. 

“When we'd a-drinked ourselfs perty 
cheerful, Jan Withiel and me took our 
leaf. We offered to pay our shot for the 
entertainment; but the miners wouldn’t 
by no manner of means hear of it, saying 
we’d made a journey and losed half-a-day’s 
work coming to pay respect to a comrade 
of theirs, and they meaned to stand every- 
thing. So we parted very loving. Upon 
the road Jan Withiel was hiccupping a 
little, but he knowed well what he was 
about, for he said he wondered whether 
Tom was a bad one in grain, or only a 
foreright talker. I said I was afeared 
for’n, ’cause I1’d knowed Tom afore he 
come among they mining chaps, and he 
was a regular miserable sinner like, in 
hactions so well as words; and I tould’n 
a few of the things which, to my knowl- 
edge, Tom had a-done. ’Tisn’t necessary 
to mention mun now. ’Twasn’ta onpleas- 
ant night, and we walked along for a 
couple of miles discoosing mildly about 
the bottomless pit and the suitableness of 
repenting before long, when we catched 
the sound upon the wind of a pack in full 
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cry. It falled as the wind falled, and come 
back with every little breeze. It was 
coming nearer too. 

“* Darned,’ says I, ‘if there isn’t some- 
thing afoot in Trevergut bottom. They’m 
a-pushing this way. If I knows anything 
of sich matters, they'll cross the stream 
by Kinstone and sweep round Deedon 
Ball towards Llandriddon. From where 
we be we can cut across to t’other side o’ 
Deedon Ball in less than fifteen minutes, 
and see the whole what’s a-doing#.there.’ 
And we set off, never remembering what 
a onnatural time it was for a chace to be 
on. Wecleared the copse to our left, got 
across the fields and was over the saddle 
of the Ball in less time a’most than I’d 
a-said. Coming there we meets the moo- 
sic quite full. We was all right, but on- 
luckily the hunt keeped a good bit lower 
down the hill than I expected, and we 
didn’t get so close a view as could be 
wished. But we seed the whole field pass 
to a tearing pace, and the voices of the 
dougs was like one sweet bell. Nothing 
in the world could be finer. With such 
speed they was soon past, and | thinks to 
myself, ‘ This here’s a strong fox or what- 
ever ’tis; and he mean’th to get round 
there to Pike wood, and see if he can’t tire 
’em out between bottom and bottom. I 
knows the tricks of ’em, and why they 
passes so low down Deedon Ball. Nowin 
going for Pike wood ’twill be all round to 
our right again; and if we gets back to the 
fields we lately crossed, there’ll be a fine 
bust there across the open in twenty min- 
utes’ time. It'll take ’em that to wind 
round the neck of Coulter Bend that 
run’th off from the Ball.’ I explained this 
to Jan, and we went back, never quite los- 
ing the note of the dougs. At last, after 
we’d been a little while in the fields again, 
it was a-borne down quite full upon the 
wind, and we knowed they was coming. 

“What ever is that?’ saith Jan, a- 
pointing across the fields; and I looked 
and seed I can’t tell what. ’Twas some- 
thing dark and shapeless, but not like a 
animal of no soart, for ’twas upright — 
upright, Tailder. My buttons, I was puz- 
zled; but there wasn’t no time to consider, 
for at that moment the pack broke into 
the fields, and after a few yards they 
caught sight of what was before mun. 
The moosic was delightful; the riders, 
mounted like piskies,* follered up close 
to the tail of the dougs, and the leading 
one broked out into a view-holla. Sucha 
pace I never witnessed in no field before. 
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The hosses stretched out like greyhounds, 
the hollerin’ was magnificent, the horn 
sounded most merrily. The dougs tin- 
kled together like a pitch-pipe, and you 
might ha’ covered the whole cry of ’em 
wi’ a handkercher. Jan and me got so 
keen that we runn’d a little ways; but 
bless ’ee, our legs wasn’t of much use 
where the speed was like lightning. We 
soon failed in our wind, and as the sight 
was shooting away from us it come across 
my mind all to once that this pace of the 
tempest, and hunting in the night, was a 
oncommon thing. And I calls out, ‘Jan, 
in the name of God, what have we been 
running of?’ As I spoke, my dear Tail- 
der, the whole show vanished away ; there 
was neither sight nor sound: Jan and me 
was a-standing solitary in the open field, 
by the copse. 

“*What do’ee think o’ that?’ says I, 
when |’d got my breath. 

“* Poor old Tom! he’th a-met with it,’ 
answered Jan. 

“We said very little after that. We 
felt stunned like. We parted half a mile 
from here, and I come home and went to 
bed, but lied awake. -Jan Withiel joined 
the Methodys afterthat. I didn’t. Jan’s 
dead now.” 

I was profoundly impressed by these 
accounts. As I remarked before, I was 
quite unaccustomed to hear marvels of 
this kind described as having come within 
the personal experience of the narrator; 
and here we had not only the testimony 
of an eyewitness (as he would have had 
us believe), but we sat in the very apart- 
ment in which the scene of one story was 
laid. The narratives were circumstan- 
tial; I may add that they were recounted 
in a bold ready fashion, not at all as if the 
host were inventing as he proceeded; the 
weather was in every way calculated to 
heighten the effect of such lore, and the 
firelight flickering on our faces and on the 
household stuff, facilitated the direction 
of our minds to the affairs of Hades. 
After having greedily devoured the tales, 
I wished that I had not heard them. 
They often recurred to me at times when 
I could readily have dispensed with them. 
I was a little boy when | heard them. I 
have pondered them as a growing lad, as 
a young man, and as a man no longer 
young, and made various speculations as 
to what could have produced them. My 
last judgment on the matter is, that the 
man who told them was not conscious of 
lying in all he said. Of embellishment, 
and of the supply of details from imagina- 
tion, I do not doubt that he was guilty. 
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But the plots of the stories were probably 
due to hard drinking, stupefied by which, 
men of his class often enough saw visions 
which they could not afterwards separate 
from actual experience. 

We, his juvenile audience, had now to 
make up our minds to leave the fireside, 
and to turn out and walk four or five miles 
home in the storm, for there was no sign 
of the weather clearing up, and we had 
lingered until there was barely time to do 
tne journey before dark. So we bade 
good evening to the tailder and his friend, 
and left the weird apartment. The pelt- 
ing of the storm forced our minds to 
attend to it, and as there was daylight 
outside, that also helped to dispel weird 
illusion. Nevertheless, as our way lay by 
Nicholls’s fields, I could not help won- 
dering whether a chaney doug might be 
sheltering himself from the rain in the 
weeds inside the fence. Great part of 
our path ran over a high open down, and 
gloriously drenched did we get as we 
crossed. It was the remembrance of this 
wetting which brought back the stories. 

Now the host and ex-huntsman, or ex- 
kennelman, calls up the recollection of a 
person of some celebrity who has only 
lately joined the majority. The stables 
and kennel, where the man had formerly 
officiated, not being at a certain time re- 
quired by the owner, were lent for a week 
or two to the Reverend Jack Russell, who 
came to take his pastime in that difficult 
country. It may have been in the winter 
of the same year in which I had heard the 
romances; and | know that the host, ac- 
companied by his friend the tailder, often 
appeared on foot at some period of the 
Rev. Jack’s sport. 

As a small boy on a pony I have once 
or twice had the honor of seeing Jack 
Russell in the field; and as a small boy 
off a pony I had once the opportunity of 
hearing Jack Russell preach, he having 
consented to turn to secondary account 
the day which he could not devote to his 
cardinal mission. Woe is me that I was 
too young to form any opinion of the rev- 
erend gentleman as either sportsman or 
preacher! I can only remember concern- 
ing the sermon that, according to my. 
standard of merit in those days, it was 
very admirable —that is to say, it was of 
very moderate length. It was said that 
many goody people absented themselves 
from church, scandalized at the idea of 
Jack in the pulpit ; it was further said that 
Jack, to make these defaulters understand 
by evidence how unjust they were, moved 
the congregation to tears by the pathos 
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of his discourse. I can only say that I | life without the world crying shame on 
did not cry nor observe any one that did;; him. Another exemplary rector, when 


yet for all that, there may have been copi- 
ous weeping, which was a phenomenon 
for which I was not keenly on the look- 
out. 

Jack must have been a wondertully pa- 
tient, good-tempered man. It was my lot 
once to be close by his side in a wood. 
How we came to be alone together I can 
now give no account, but soit was. The 
dogs were down below in some deep dell 
where it was impossible for a mounted 
person to follow them. He was listening 
with all his ears for sounds below, while 
my pony, understanding this to be an in- 
terlude, improved it by dragging half-dead 
leaves from the trees and champing them. 
“* My little fellow,” said Jack Russell, “1 
can’t distinguish sounds while your pony 
is biting the leaves. Pray, keep him 
quiet.” Of course I turned the pony’s 
head from the leaves. But in a minute, 
with a lad’s heedlessness, my mind was 
elsewhere, and the pony began browsing. 
A second time Jack Russell besought me 
to keep the peace. I confusedly apolo- 
gized, checked the pony, and presently 
let him begin his noise again. I must 
have been cautioned at least six times on 
this same head before I finally attended 
to what was said. Jack did not speak a 
bit more sharply the sixth time than he 
did the first, nor show the least sign of 
irritation. Many a man would have laid 
his whip across me for such arrant inat- 
tention. 

Though my personal acquaintance with 
the Rev. Jack ceased long ago, I had often 
opportunities of hearing anecdotes about 
him, which I do not repeat here, because 
I observe that biographies of him have 
‘been published, which no doubt contain 
most of his sayings and doings that have 
-been noted since he became celebrated. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that the 
mweverend sportsman one day, while the 
thermometer showed many degrees of 
frost, dismounted in the field, took a sitz- 
bath in a running stream, and then jumped 
again into his saddle and finished a very 
notable day. He seems to have been 
born just a little too late. Fifty years 
since there were plenty of west-country 
“ parsons ” who would have kept him in 
countenance, and if they could not quite 
equal his feats in the hunting-field, would 
have challenged notoriety in many other 
ways. One burning and shining light, 
whom I just recollect, was the squire and 
‘chief magistrate as well as the rector of 
his parish, who led a particularly immoral 





about middle-aged, took to his bed one 
day, without any disease, and never, ex- 
cept once, left it again until he died a very 
old man. The one instance of his rising 
and dressing was at an election time, 
when he drove four miles to give his vote. 
A third reverend pastor I remember to 
have heard, when powerfully refreshed 
with liquor, delivering himself in a public 
place concerning guns and drums and 
wounds. It was said to me at the time 
that he had been a chaplain in Nelson’s 
fleet, so that some of his warlike observa- 
tions would seem to have been suggested 
by experience. The Church has always 
a sprinkling of black sheep who hold 
their ground against law and opinion. In 
the early part of the century the blacks 
were sportsmen, hard drinkers, and im- 
moral livers; now they are defiant of the 
laws of the land, and want to take us back 
to Rome. 

It is quite possible that the threatening 
of evil times which regards glebe lands as 
well as other landed property, may have 
the effect of making the clergy somewhat 
less contentious. Already, as I believe, 
a great many livings have been reduced 
in value by the cloud which hangs over 
the land ; and incumbents, who may have 
their temporal holdings assailed before 
long, may grow less keen about inviting 
martyrdom on matters of form and ritual. 
We do not seem ripe yet for the very de- 
cided step of seizing all the land in the 
country and making it public property; 
but no doubt there is among us a strong 
democratic section which meditates a raid 
of some kind on landlords. I was amused 
at the answer made by the Duke of Argyll 
to Mr. Henry George two or three months 
ago. His Grace said —and proved, too, 
by a long argument — that to forcibly 
appropriate the land would be immoral. 
But Mr. George seems to have had a bet- 
ter comprehension of the present times 
thanthedukehas. Mr. George, no doubt, 
perceives that reasoning from moral prin- 
ciples is out of date. Parliament disposed 
of all such old-world standards when it 
passed the Irish Land Act. We must 
Oppose popular movements on grounds 
more potent than those of morality, or 
we Shall lose our labor. We have passed 
the Rubicon which separates might from 
right. 

It is a remarkable thing that the desire 
for change at home has made millions 
of our people indifferent to our interests 
abroad, although we are likely to eed the 
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bad effects of a mistaken foreign policy 
more speedily than any class advantage 
which new laws may bring about. Russia 
working up to the Indus, and the anarchy 
which the Mahdi is likely to produce in 
Egypt, are causes of severe trouble to be 
apprehended in the near future. If we by 
wilful indifference allow these troubles to 
come upon us, they will not be cured or 
compensated for by any extension of the 
franchise. 

A propos of the Mahdi. I was inter- 
ested to discover in reading the other day 
the case of another Egyptian adventurer 
who made a noise in the world before 
Mahomet’s time. It will be remembered 
that when St. Paul was rescued from the 
mob at Jerusalem by Claudius Lysias the 
chief captain, the latter said to him, “ Art 
not thou that Egyptian, which before 
these days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand 
men that were murderers?” Dr. Adam 
Clarke in his note on the passage says as 
follows : — 


An Egyptian, whose name is not known, 
pretended to be a prophet, and told his follow- 
ers that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down 
before them, if they would assist him in making 
an attack on the city. He had address enough 
to raise a rabble of 30,000 men, and with these 
advanced as far as the Mount of Olives; but 
Felix, the Roman governor, came suddenly 
upon him, with a large body of Roman troops, 
both infantry and cavalry : the mob was speed- 
ily dispersed, four hundred killed, two hundred 
taken prisoners; and the Egyptian himself, 
with some of his most faithful friends, escaped, 
of whom no account was ever afterwards heard. 
As Lysias found such an outcry made against 
Paul, he supposed that he must be some egre- 
gious malefactor, and probably that Egyptian 
who had escaped, as related above. 


A hint might have been with advantage 
taken from Felix in 1884, as one is apt to 
think. 

From the Mahdi it is a simple tran- 
sition to the veiled prophet of Khorassan 
and his insurrection. I take up “ Lalla 
Rookh,” which I have not looked into for 
many days, and am immediately lapped in 
a delight to which I have lately been a 
Stranger. What I am most impressed 
with, at this reading of the luxurious lines, 
is the skill which has removed or avoided 
everything that could have proved an im- 
pediment to the reader’s free absorption 
of the poet’s ideas. Every valley is ex- 
alted, and every mountain brought low; 
the way is as smooth as velvet; progress 
is on silken wings which wave without an 
effort; there is no tedium until the soul 
is cloyed with sweets; the recesses of 





dreamland are made accessible, and the 
door is shut on the workaday world. Not 
only are the versification and sentiment 
entrancing, but the thoughts are made to 
look so simple, and the meaning is so evi- 
dent, that such meditation cannot fatigue 
in the dog-days. It is bootless to think 
of a passing sip of it, and then a return to 
more substantial fare. Once essay the 
taste, and there is no escape from a full 
meal. Let one but just run his eye over 


In that delightful province of the Sun, 


and he is the slave of Thomas Moore for 
at least the next hour of his existence. 

I suppose that on a dreamy day like 
this one particularly appreciates simplicity 
in writing. But the quality which is pe- 
culiarly welcome and valuable at times 
when thought is a little sluggish, must be 
desirable in all poetic composition. For 
poetry is itself a luxury; it is a delicious 
medium for communicating ideas: and 
there would be a contradiction of design 
in first making the medium agreeable and 
then marring the flavor of it. I cannot 
believe but that, in poetry, obscurity is 
ever a blemish. 

Fifty years ago Moore received, prob- 
ably, as much commendation and worship 
as his heart could wish; but his fame has 
waned considerably, and though few would 
be ready to deny his merits, yet all seem 
willing that he should stand aside. This, 
perhaps, is the natural fate of a poet who 
may depict with great vividness scenes 
which are wholly foreign to the experience 
of the bulk of his readers. Moore has in 
“ Lalla Rookh” made himself so wholly 
Eastern, that there is not a link ora strand 
to connect us of the rugged West with his 
characters and scenes. Hence there isa 
defect of sympathy. The poems do not 
impress us as realities. They rank, in 
this respect, with the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ” and the “ Tales of the 
Genii.” Byron, though he also would 
sometimes wander in spirit into Oriental 
life, always kept his reader in mind of 
things that are common to all humanity, 
whether its pilgrimage be passed near the 
rising or the setting sun. By those sub- 
tile bonds he has caused the foreign ad- 
ventures to seem to us more real and more 
deeply interesting. Moore’s enchantment 
is so complete, that for the time that we 
are with with him we are entirely rapt; 
but the rapture can only endure for a 
time, and there is little or nothing in our 
workaday life to connect us with the 
dream that we have dreamed. Byron’s 
lines suggest themselves continually as 








our ordinary life wends on. It may be 
prudent for a poet not to bewitch too per- 
sistently, but to let his willing thrall de- 
scend now and then from the empyrean, 
and touch hard, actual ground. Is it not 
one of the causes of Shakespeare’s endur- 
ing power, that although he takes with us 
the highest and most distant flights, yet 
he is certain to descend anon and remind 
us that we are of English flesh and blood ? 
The scenes of Scott’s “ Talisman ” are, if 
I remember rightly, all laid in the East; 
but although the romancer introduces 
charmingly the Saracens and their cus- 
toms, yet he takes care that his readers’ 
relationship to the subject shall be kept in 
view, by making his chief characters the 
Crusaders and their ladies. It may be, I 
presume to think, a question of literary 
art whether an author may not identify 
himself and entrance his readers too ex- 
clusively with his foreign theme. 
Whether I am right about the cause of 
the declension of Moore’s popularity or 
not, I cannot but think the neglect of him 
a thing to be regretted. He was, without 
doubt, a true poet. Hewanted the robust 
spirit which has always found readiest way 
to the hearts of Normans, Danes, and Sax- 
ons, but he has merits and beauties which 
itis sin and folly to ignore. The sweet- 
ness of his numbers; the aptness of his 
imagery, which he draws from such a mul- 
titude of sources; the intimacy with his 
subject, which he was always at pains to 
acquire; the gorgeous imagination from 
which he compounds his views and stories, 
— are all characteristics which can rarely 
be found in such degree and such profu- 
sion as in his verse. I have before spoken 
of the plainness with which he expresses 
his meaning. If he has not all a poet’s 
excellences, he has a great number of 
them. And he has passages which may 
be said to be without equals of their kind. 
Take, for instance, the description of 
Nourmahal’s charms in “The Light of 
the Harem;” where again shall we find 
anything so exquisite? Grant that the 
impressions are those which an Eastern 
rather than a Western mind would re- 
ceive froma lovely girl, yet where is the 
other poet who could have so vividly and 
thoroughly set them before us? In re- 
spect to his own class of subjects he had 
indeed the “ vision and the faculty divine.” 
]f we compare Moore’s Zelica with Con- 
stance de Beverley in * Marmion,” we 


shall perceive in some sort how it is that 
Moore, though he could delight the En- 
giish mind for a time, could not confirm 
his grasp of it. The two heroines have 
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| in their stories and their destinies enough 


of resemblance to make a comparison 
suitable. Zelica is in a prominent place 
throughout the tale. Ourinterest centres 
in her; and without doubt the poet has 
done his utmost to make that interest ab- 
sorbing. We have little more than a 
glimpse of Constance —in that fearful 
scene in the vaults of Holy Island. Yet 
no reader, as I fancy, will say that his 
longer acquaintance with Zelica has given 
her an advantage over the Constance who 
comes and passes in one gloomy tableau: 
he will rather maintain that Constance in 
her five minutes’ opportunity, took a firmer 
hold of his affection than Zelica after her 
sad passage through the cantos of “ The 
Veiled Prophet.” Constance belongs to 
the stream of tradition with which we have 
been familiar from childhood: the poet 
has given us the points of her case, with 
which we are able and delighted to am- 
plify out of our own stores. Of Zelica we 
understand what the poet has told us, but 
beyond that we cannot go: we are not 
sufficiently enlightened as to the lives of 
damsels on the banks of the Amoo or in 
a Persian harem to be able to expand the 
figure. ‘Thus, to our Western apprehen- 
sion, Zelica is the fragment, and Con- 
stance the distinct form. 

I have been considering these poems 
as productions for which the world is in- 
debted to the authors of them, and which 
the world could not obtain from any other 
source. No doubt, as regards the works 
of Moore and Scott, I was justified in my 
view, for those poets flourished in days 
when thought-reading was not invented. 
But how is it to be with authors in the 
future — rather, how are we to know who 
is properly the author of a work or not — 
when a thought-reader may insinuate him- 
self into the minds of an inventer, pirate 
his thoughts while they are yet unuttered, 
and hurry them before the world as his 
(the robber’s) own? Such a proceeding, 
as one perceives, would be far more com- 
plicated and far more difficult to expose 
than any of the clever tricks, whereof 
we have been told, of purloining music 
scores, appropriating cartoons, or mak- 
ing off with manuscripts. Mr. Pecksniff 
When he stole Martin Chuzzlewit’s archi- 
tectural design and paraded it as his own, 
was at last detected and denounced. But 
how bring home his dishonesty to the 
metaphysical thief? If we are to do any- 
thing at all in that line we must have psy- 
chical experts, able to trace the thought- 
thief; and on the evidence of these detec- 
tives, disputes between authors would 
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have to be decided. A formidable array 
of cases we then shall certainly have; 
because there will be the grievances not 
alone of those real authors whose concep- 
tions may have been usurped, but the 
claims of pseudo-originators, who will ac- 
cuse the publishing authors of having 
stolen from them; for it will be easy fora 
rogue to accuse a Tennyson or a Brown- 
ing of having made a reputation by rob- 
bing his (the rogue’s) brains. 

As I go on trying to forecast the future 
of this thought-reading, I perceive that a 
gifted metaphysician, able not only to pen- 
etrate another mind, but to exhibit the 
workings of the said mind for the amuse- 
ment of a company of spectators, as a mag- 
nified drop of water is sometimes exhib- 
ited, might become a very prominent and 
popular artist. What thousands would 
rush, and pay handsomely, to see the 
mind-springs of a Jay Gould laid bare; to 
follow a natural philosopher in his specu- 
lations, rational and irrational; or to pry 
into the intricate musings of a great in- 
ventor, and observe ideas as they flit, 
unite, separate, disagree, disappear, and 
return in the creative limbo before they 
take tangible form! Suppose yet farther 
that some profane showman should under- 
take to manifest to us the workings of 
that tortuous mind which is ever puzzling 
and mystifying other minds, and which is 
said to occasionally deceive and wheedle 
itself: how would men rush to behold the 
ever-fermenting elements out of which 
are evolved massacres, confiscations, and 
dishonorable deeds, and in which resides 
the faculty of conveying gross falsehood 
without logically lying ! 

Is it not a pity, is it not indeed exasper- 
ating, that the thought-readers should 
waste their great powers in hunting for 
pins and in detecting the numbers of hid- 
den bank-notes, when they might be ren- 
dering so many real benefits to society? 
If they would only now reveal to the po- 
lice, where the dynamitards are laying 
their torpedoes, or Jet the British public 
know (it would be useless to inform the 
government) what particular Russian plots 
are being hatched on the north-western 
frontier of India, they would be our de- 
fenders and best friends. Crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes innumerable might be 
prevented if only thought-readers wouid 
be useful instead of being simply aston- 
ishing and amusing. There is, however, 
One province in which, whether for good 
or ill, thought-reading might work an en- 
tire revolution, If they would only let 
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real affections, they would reduce what is 
now the most absorbing pursuit in the 
world almost to a matter of cool routine, 
ruin the gay science, impose a check on 
deceitful promises to marry, and spoil the 
business of some of the law courts. On 
the other hand, they might, no doubt, by 
disclosing tender secrets, which but for 
them would never have been known be- 
yond the bosoms where they were cher- 
ished, give rise to curious complications 
which, in the present state of things, 
never can arise. In fact, thought-readers, 
supposing them to be few in comparison 
of society at large, might order much ter- 
restrial business according to their own 
fancies. The coats of darkness and the 
seven-leagued boots which delighted the 
infancies of our forefathers, dwindle to 
but paltry auxiliaries beside the thought- 
reading power. Again, if listeners are 
liable to hear things disagreeable to them- 
selves, what harrowing discoveries are 
thought-readers like to make concerning 
the sentiments of others towards them! 
With all their superhuman powers, there 
is no doubt they are subject to afflictions, 
which may make them objects of pity to 
the most short-sighted of mortals. And 
to say nothing of positive afflictions, what 
perplexities must they not encounter? 
The outside of society is so different from 
the inside, that a person who is cognizant 
of both sides must often feel himself awk- 
wardly placed. 

The last observation that I shall at 
present make on this subject is that, as 
against thought-readers, language will no 
longer be an effectual means of veiling 
our hearts, perhaps the necessities of the 
new conditions may cause our race to de- 
velop some new faculty, hitherto unsus- 
pected, by which thought readers may be 
thrown off the scent, and perhaps con- 
founded through their own devices. 

Lest any one should be busy in exam- 
ining my thoughts at this moment, I will 
make the readers of “ Maga” a present of 
them. They have been suggested by a 
name which met my eye, when, a minute 
since, the wind turned over a leaf of the 
book which is lying by me. I am think- 
ing of years ago when this same name was 
owned by a fat old farmer, whom I used 
frequently to see on market-days. He 
was remarkable for his adherence to the 
very old-fashioned method of having his 
money always in coin, and in his own 
keeping. Whether or not he hada strong- 
box, which he let all the world see, I do 
not remember; but I think it will be 
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him, that he was more likely to have kept 
his means hidden somewhere. He had 
to pay upwards of £4,000 once in settle- 
ment of some transaction concerning 
land, and he brought the whole of this 
amount in his cart, in specie, to the mar- 
ket-town. The thing was talked about: 
I heard of it, but at first did not quite be- 
lieve it. However, after a while I had an 
opportunity of hearing the fact confirmed 
by the conveyancer to whom the money 
had been paid. My informant added that 
it had been transported, packed in a milk- 
pail; and that when the farmer was 
jeered at, by some one present at the pay- 
ment, for trusting his cart-men with loose 
coin when he would not trust a bank, he 
said: “Trust ’em! no, I didn’t: I told 
’em “twas a lot of shot I was sending 
away, now that the shooting was over.” 
He was 

Upon my word, though, I must give 
over gossiping, and get back with my two 
or three volumes to shelter, for I can no 
longer doubt that those clouds are in 
earnest. Provided that I have not to run 
for it I don’t care; but who will warrant 
me for even a couple of minutes? There! 
Il am on my feet once more, at any rate. 
And now, how to convey my books. I 
will just tie them together with that cord 
which has been hanging over the ham- 
mock to assist me when it should be my 
pleasure to turn out, and then if I have 
luck Ah, here is the boy in buttons, 
and a nice thoughtful boy he is! Between 
us we can carry all, and dispense with the 
tying up. So now I start at once with a 
fair prospect of being housed before the 
storm begins. That was a rather vivid 
flash. There is going to be a pitiless 
pelting, for the wind is rising. But I 
think | shall do it. 











From The Contemporary Review. 
WURZBURG AND VIENNA: 
SCRAPS FROM A DIARY, 
II. 

I ARRIVE at Vienna at ten o’clock and 
alight at the Miinsch hotel, a very old- 
established one, and very preferable, in 
my opinion, to those gigantic and sump- 
tuous Ring establishments where one is 
a mere number. | find awaiting me a 
letter from the Baron de Neumann, my 
colleague of the University of Vienna, and 
a member of the Institut de Droit Inter- 
national. He informs me that the min- 
ister Taaffe will await me at eleven o’clock, 


and the minister for foreign affairs, M. de 
Kdlnoky, at 3 P.M.. It is always well to 
make the acquaintance of ministers when 
visiting foreign countries. Itis the means 
ef obtaining the key to doors generally 
closed, to consulting documents otherwise 
inaccessible, and to getting out of prison 
if by mistake you happen to be one day 
thrown therein. 

The Home Office is a sombre-looking 
palace, situated in the Judenplatz, a dark 
and narrow street in old Vienna; the 
apartments are spacious, correct but bare ; 
the furniture severe, simple but pure eigh- 
teenth-century style. It resembles the 
abode of an ancient family who must live 
carefully tokeepout of debt. How differ- 
ent to the government offices in Paris, 
where luxury is displayed everywhere in 
gilt panellings, Lyons velvets, painted 
ceilings, and magnificent staircases —as, 
for instance, at the Financial and Foreign 
Offices! I prefer the simplicity of the offi- 
cial buildings of Vienna and Berlin. The 
State ought not toset an example of prod- 
igality. The Comte Taaffe is in evening 
dress, as he is going to a conference with 
the emperor. He, nevertheless, receives 
my letter of introduction from one of his 
cousins most amiably, and also the little 
note I bring him from my friend Neu- 
mann, who was his professor of public 
law. The present policy of the prime 
minister, which gives satisfaction to the 
Tscheks and irritates the Germans so 
much, is not unjustifiable. He reasons 
thus: What is the best means to ensure 
the comfort and contentment of several 
persons living together in the same house ? 
Is it not to leave them perfectly free to 
regulate their lives just as they think well? 
Force them to live all in the same way, to 
take their meals and amuse themselves 
together, and they will be certain, very 
shortly, to quarrel and separate. How is 
it that the Italians of the canton of Tesi- 
no never think of uniting with Italy? Be- 
cause they are perfectly satisfied to belong 
to Switzerland. Remember that Austria’s 
motto is Viribus unitis. True union 
would be born of general contentment. 
The sure way to satisfy all is to sacrifice 
the rights of none. “Yes,” I said, “if 
unity could be made to spring from liberty 
and autonomy it would be indestructible.” 

Count Taafe has long been in favor of 
federalism. Under the Taaffe-Potogki 
ministry, in 1869, he had sketched a plan 
of reforms with the object of extending 
the sway of provincial governments.* In 





* I give a brief sketch of this in my book, * La 
| Prusse et I Autriche depuis Sadowa,” vol, i., p. 265. 
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some articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in 1868-9, I tried to show that 
this was the best solution of the question. 
Count Taaffe is still young; he was born 
in 1833, Feb. 24. He is descended from 
an Irish family and is a peer of that coun- 
try, with the title of Viscount Taaffe of 
Correw and Baron of Ballymote; but his 
ancestors left their home and lost their 
Irish estates on account of their attach- 
ment tothe Stuarts. They took service, 
then, under the dukes of Lorraine, and 
one of them distinguished himself at the 
siege of Vienna in 1683. Count Edward, 
the present minister, was born at Prague. 
His father was president of the supreme 
court of justice. He himself commenced 
his career in the Hungarian administra- 
tion under the Baron Bach, who, seeing 
his great aptitudes and his perseverance, 
procured himrapid advancement. Taaffe 
became successively vice-governor of Bo- 
hemia, governor of Salzburg, and finally 
governor of upper Austria. Called to the 
ministry of the interior in 1867, he signed 
‘ the famous Ausgleich of December 21, 
which forms the basis of the present dual 
empire. 
was appointed governor of the Tyrol, and 
held that post to general satisfaction for a 
space of seven years. On his return to 
power he again took up the portfolio of 
the interior, and was also appointed pres- 
ident of the Council. He continued to 
pursue his federalist policy, but with more 
success than in 1869. The concessions 
he makes to the Tscheks are a subject of 
both grief and wonder in Vienna. It is 
said that he does it to secure their votes 
for the revision of the law of primary 
education in favor of reactionary cleri- 
calism. Those who are of this opinion 
must forget that he has clearly shown his 
leaning to federalism for more than six- 
teen years. 

What is more astonishing is the contra- 
diction between Austria’s home and for- 
eign policy. At home the Slav movement 
is encouraged. All is conceded toit, with 
the exception of the re-establishment of 
the realm of St. Wenceslas, the road 
to which is, however, being prepared. 
Abroad, on the contrary, and especially 
beyond the Danube, this movement is op- 
posed and suppressed as much as pos- 
sible, even at the risk of dangerously 
increasing Russia’s influence and popular- 
ity. This contradiction may be explained 
after this wise. The “Common” minis- 
try of the empire is entirely independent 
of the ministry of Cis-Leithania. This 
“Common” ministry, presided over by 
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the chancellor, is composed of three min- 
isters — viz., those of foreign affairs, 
finances, and war; it alone settles foreign 
policy, and the Hungarian element is dom- 
inant here. Count Taaffe’s principal resi- 
dence is at Ellisham in Bohemia. Bailli 
of the order of Malta, he possesses the 
Golden Fleece. He is, in fact, in every 
respect, an important personage. In 1860 
he married the Countess Irma de Czaky 
of Keresztszegk, by whom he has had a 
son and five daughters. He has, thus, 
one foot in Bohemia and the other in 
Hungary. All unanimously admit his ex- 
traordinary aptitudes, his indefatigable 
energy, and his clever administration ; but 
in Vienna they complain that he is too 
aristocratic, and has too great a weakness 
for the clergy. Probably a statue as high 
as the Hradsin Cathedral will be raised in 
his honor at Prague, if he persuades the 
emperor to be crowned there. 

At three o’clock I proceeded to see 
Count Kalnoky at the Foreign Office in 
the Ballplatz. It is very well situated, 
near to the imperial residence, in a wide 
street, and in sight of the Ring. Large 
reception-rooms, solemn-looking and cold ; 
gilded chairs and white and gold panel- 
lings, red curtains, polished floorings, and 
no carpets. On the walls portraits of the 
imperial family. While waiting to be an- 
nounced, I think of Metternich. It was 
here he resided. In 1812 Austria decided 
the fall of Napoleon. Now, again, she 
holds in her hands the destinies of Eu- 
rope; for the balance changes as she 
moves towards the north, the east, or the 
west; and I am about to see the minister 
who directs her foreign policy. I ex- 
pected to find myself in the presence of 
an imposing-looking person, with white 
hair, and very stiff; so I was agreeably 
surprised on Boe most affably received 
by a man of about forty, dressed in a 
brown morning suit, with a blue cravat. 
An open and very pleasing expression, 
and eyes brimming over with wit. All 
the Kalnoky family have this particularity, 
it appears. He possesses the quiet, re- 
fined, yet simple and modest distinction 
of manner of an English nobleman. Like 
many Austrians of the upper class, he 
speaks French like a Parisian. I think 
this is due to their speaking six or seven 
languages equally well, so that the partic- 
ular accent of each becomes neutralized. 
The English and the Germans, even when 
they know French thoroughly, have still a 
foreign accent when speaking it; not so 
the Austrians. Count Kdlnoky asks what 
are my plans for my journey. When he 
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hcars that I intend studying the question 
of the Eastern railways, he says: — 

“ That is our great preoccupation at the 
present moment. In the West they pre- 
tend that we are anxious for conquest. 
This is absurd. It would be very difficult 
for us to make any which would satisfy 
the two parties in the empire, and it is in 
fact greatly to our interest that peace 
should be maintained. But we are dream- 
ing of different sorts of conquests, which, 
as an economist, you can but approve. 1 
speak of conquests we are desirous of 
making for our industries, trade, and civ- 
ilization. For this to be possible, we 
want railways in Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
and Macedonia; and, above all, a connec- 
tion with the Ottoman lines. Engineers 
and diplomatists are already at work, and 
will soon succeed, I hope. I do not think 
any one will complain or throw blame on 
us when a Pullman car takes him com- 
fortably from Paris to Constantinople in 
three days. We are working for the ben- 
efit of the Western world.” 

It has been said that speech was given 
to diplomatists to conceal their thoughts. 
I believe, though, that when Austrian 
statesmen deny any ideas of conquest and 
annexation in the East, they are express- 
ing the true intentions of the imperial 
government. The late Chancellor de Hay- 
merlé expressed similar opinions when I 
saw him in Rome in 1879, and in a letter 
which I received from him shortly before 
his death. Baron Haymerlé was better 
acquainted with the East and the Balkan 
Peninsula than any one. He had lived 
there many years, first as dragoman of 
ths Austrian embassy, and afterwards as 
a government envoy, and he was a perfect 
master of all the different languages of 
the East. 

The present chancellor, Count Kdlnoky, 
of Kérospatak, is of Hungarian origin, as 
his name indicates; but he was born at 
Littowitz, in Moravia, December 29, 1832. 
Most of his landed estates are in that 
province, amongst others Prédlitz, Otta- 
siawitz, and Szabatta. He has several 
brothers, and a very lovely sister who has 
been twice married, first to Count Jean 
Waldstein, the widower of a Zichy, who 
was already sixty-two years of age, and 
secondly, to the Duke of Sabran. Chan- 
cellor Kdlnoky’s career has been very ex- 
traordinary. He left the army in 1879, 
with the grade of colonel, and took up 
diplomacy. He obtained a post at Copen- 
hagen, where he appeared destined to play 
a very insignificant part in political affairs. 
Shortly after, however, he was appointed 





to St. Petersburg, the most important of 
all diplomatic posts, and, on the death of 
Haymerlé, he was called to Vienna as 
foreign minister, and thus in three years 
he advanced from the position of a cavalry 
officer, brilliant and elegant it is true, but 
with no political influence, to be the 
arbiter of the destinies of the Austrian 
Empire, and consequently of those of 
Europe. How may this marvellously 
rapid advancement, reminding one of the 
tales of the grand viziers in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” be accounted for? It is gen- 
erally considered to be due to Andrassy’s 
friendship. But the real truth is very 
little known. Count Kdlnoky is even 
cleverer as a writer than as a speaker. 
His despatches from foreign courts were 
really finished models. The emperor, a 
most indefatigable and _ conscientious 
worker, reads all the despatches from the 
ambassadors, and was much struck with 
those from St. Petersburg, noting Kdlnoky 
as destined to fill high functions in the 
State. At St. Petersburg he charmed 
every one by his wit and amiability, and 
in spite of the distrust felt for his country 
became fersona grata at the court there. 
When he became chancellor, the emperor 
gave him the rank of major-general. 

It was thought in the beginning that 
his friendship for Russia might lead him 
to come to terms with that power, and 
perhaps also with France, and to break 
off the alliance with Germany; but Kal- 
noky does not forget that he is Hungarian 
and the friend of Andrassy, and that the 
pivot of Hungarian policy, since 1866, has 
been a close alliance with Berlin. In the 
summer of 1883 the German papers more 
than once expressed vague doubts as to 
Austria’s fidelity, and public opinion at 
Vienna, and more especially at Pesth, was 
rather astir on the subject. Kalnoky’s 
visit to Gastein, where the emperor Wil- 
helm showed him every mark ot affection, 
and his interview with M. de Bismarck, 
where everything was satisfactorily ex- 
plained, completely silenced these rumors. 
At the present, the young minister’s posi- 
tion is exceedingly secure. He enjoys 
the emperor’s full confidence, and, ap- 
parently, that of the nation also, for, in 
the last session of the Trans- and Cis- 
Leithanian Delegations he was acclaimed 
by all parties, even by the Tscheks who 
are just now dominant in Cis-Leithania. 
Count Kadlnoky is hitherto unmarried, 
which fact, it is said, renders Vienna 
mothers despairing and husbands ur easy. 

I pass my evenings at the Salm-Licht- 
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making the acquaintance of the Altgrafin 
in Florence, and I am very glad to have 
an opportunity of meeting her husband, a 
member of Parliament very deeply inter- 
ested in the Tscheko-German question. 
He belongs to the Austrian Liberal party, 
and severely blames Taaffe’s policy, and 
the alliance that the feudal party, and es- 
pecially members of his own and of his 
wife’s families, have concluded with the 
ultra-Tscheks. “ Their aim is,” he says, 
“to obtain the same situation for Bohemia 
as for Hungary. The emperor would go 
to Prague to receive the crown of St. 
Wenceslas. An autonomous government 
would be re-established in Bohemia under 
the direction of a Diet, as in Hungary. 
The empire would become triune instead 
of dual. Save for questions common to 
all, the three States would be independent 
of each other, united only in the person 
of the sovereign. Such an: arrangement 
answered admirably in the Middle Ages, 
when it was usual; but at the present 
day, when we are surrounded on all sides 
by great united powers, as France, Russia, 
Prussia, and Italy, it is senseless to advo- 
cate it. 1 admit of federation for small 
neutral States like Switzerland, or for a 
large country embracing an entire con- 
tinent, like the United States; but I con- 
sider that for Austria, situated, as she is, 
in the heart of Europe, exposed on all 
sides to complications and to the greed 
and envyings of her many neighbors, it 
would be absolute perdition. My good 
friends of the feudal party, supported by 
the clergy, hope that when autonomy is 
established in Bohemia, and the country 
is completely withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of the Liberals of the central parlia- 
ment, they themselves will be the masters 
there, and the former order of things will 
be reset on foot. I think they make a 
very great mistake. I believe that when 
the Tscheks have attained the end they 
have in view, they will turn against their 
present allies. They are at heart all dem- 
ocrats, varying in shade from pale pink to 
bright scarlet; but all will band together 
against the aristocracy and the clergy, 
and will make common cause with the 
German population of our towns, who are 
almost all Liberals. The country inhab- 
itants would also in a great measure join 
them, and thus the aristocracy and the 
clergy would be inevitably vanquished. 
If necessary the ultra-Tscheks would call 
up the memories of John Huss and of 
Ziska, to ensure the triumph of their party. 

“Strange to say,” he continues, “the 
majority of the old families heading the 
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national movement in Bohemia are of 
German origin, and do not even speak the 
language they wish to be made official. 
The Hapsburg dynasty, our capital, our 
civilization, the initiative and persistent 
perseverance to which Austria owes its 
creation —are not all these Germanic? 
In Hungary, German, the language of our 
emperor, is forbidden ; it is excluded also 
in Galicia, in Croatia, and will soon be so 
also in Carinthia, in Transylvania, and in 
Bohemia. The present policy is perilous 
in every respect. It is deeply wounding 
to the German element, which is nothing 
less than the enlightened classes, com- 
merce, money — the power, in fact, of 
modern times. If autonomy is estab- 
lished in Bohemia, it will deliver over the 
clergy and the aristocracy to the Tschek 
democrats and Hussites.” 

“ All that you say,” I answer, “is per- 
fectly clear. I can offer but one objec- 
tion, which is that from time to time in 
the affairs of humanity certain irresistible 
currents are to be met with. They are so 
irresistible that nothing subdues them, 
and any impediment in their way merely 
serves to increase their force. The na- 
tionality movement is one of these. See 
what a prodigious re-awakening! One 
might almost compare it to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Idioms buried hitherto 
in darkness spring forth into light and 
glory. What was the German language 
in the eighteenth century, when Frede- 
rick boasted that he ignored it, and prided 
himself on writing French as perfectly as 
Voltaire? True, it was Luther’s lan- 
guage; yet it was not spoken by the upper 
and educated classes. Forty years ago, 
what was the Hungarian tongue? The 
despised dialect of the pastors of the 
Puzta. German was the only language 
spoken in good society andin government 
offices, and, at the Diet, Latin. At the 
present day the Magyar dialect is the 
language of the press, of the parliament, 
of the theatre, of science, of academies, 
of the university, of poetry, and of fiction ; 
henceforth the recognized and exclusive 
official language, it is imposed even upon 
the inhabitants of Croatia or Transylva- 
nia, who have no wish for it. Tschek is 
gradually securing for itself the same 
place in Bohemia as Magyar has attained 
in Hungary. A similar phenomenon is 
taking place in Croatia, the dialect there, 
formerly merely a popular faso/s, now 
possesses a university at Agram, poets 
and philologists, a national press and a 
theatre. The Servian tongue, which is 
merely Croatian written in Cyrillic char- 











acters, has become the official, literary, 
parliamentary, and scientific language of 
Servia. It is in precisely the same posi- 
tion as its elder brothers, French and 
German, in their respective countries. It 
is the same for the Bulgarian idiom in 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, for the Rouma- 
nian in Roumania, for Polish in Galicia, 
for Finn in Finland, and soon also in 
Flanders, where, as elsewhere, the liter- 
ary reawakening precedes political claims. 
With a constitutional government, the 
nationality party is sure to triumph, be- 
cause there is a constant struggle be- 
tween the political opponents as to which 
shall make the most concessions in order 
to secure votes for themselves. This has 
been also the case in Ireland. Tell me, 
do you think it possible that any govern- 
ment would be able to suppress so deeply 
grounded, so universal a movement, whose 
root is in the very heart of long-enslaved 
races, and which must fatally develop as 
what is called modern civilization pro- 
gresses? What is to be done, then, to 
quell this irresistible pressing forward of 
races all claiming their place in the sun- 
Shine? Centralize and compress them, as 
Schmerling and Bach tried todo? It is 
too late for that now. The only thing is 
to make compromises with these divers 
nationalities, as Count Taaffe is trying to 
do, being careful, at the same time, to pro- 
tect the rights of the minority.” 

“ But,” answers the Altgraf, “in Bo- 
hemia we Germans are in a minority, the 
Tscheks could crush us mercilessly.” 

The following day I call on M. de V., 
an influential Conservative member of 
Parliament. He appears to me even more 
distressed than Count Salm. “An Aus- 
trian of the old school, a sincere black and 
yellow,” I am, “and even,” says M. de V., 
**what you call in your extraordinary Lib- 
eral jargon, a Reactionist. My attachment 
to the imperial family is absolute, as 
being the common centre of all parties 
in the State. I am attached to Count 
Taaffe, because he is the representative 
of Conservative principles; but I deplore 
his federalistic policy, which, if pursued, 
will certainly lead to the disintegration of 
the empire. My audacity even goes. so 
far as to declare that Metternich was a 
clever man. Our good friends, the Ital- 
ians, reproach him with having said that 
ltaly is a mere geographical expression. 
But of our empire, which he made so 
powerful, and, on the whole, so happy, not 
even that will be left, if this system of 
chopping it into pieces be followed much 
longer. It will become a kaleidoscope 
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instead of a State, a mere collection of 
dissolving views. Do you _ recollect 
Dante’s lines ? 


Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 
Risonavan per l’aer senza stelle, 

Diverse lingue, orribile favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle. 


“This is the state of things that is be- 
ing prepared for us. You would hardly, 
perhaps, believe that this mania is now 
so violently raging that the Germans in 
Bohemia, dreading the future power of 
the Tscheks, have requested autonomy 
for that portion of the country where they 
are in amajority. On the other hand, the 
Tscheks would never suffer the division 
of their realm of St. Wenceslas, so this is 
another cause of quarrel. This struggle 
of races is but a return to barbarous ages. 
You are a Belgian and I an Austrian; 
could we not therefore agree to manage a 
business or direct an institution to- 
gether?” “Of course,” I reply. “When 
a certain degree of culture is attained, the 
important point is conformity of feeling 
rather than a common language, but at 
the outset, language is the means of ar- 
riving at intellectual culture. The motto 
of one of our Flemish societies affirms 
this most energetically: De ¢aal is gau- 
seh het volk (‘ Language is everything for 
a people’), In my opinion, reason and 
virtue are the important points, but with- 
out language and letters there can be no 
progress in civilization.” 

I take note of a curious little incident, 
which showed how exceedingly bitter this 
animosity of races has become. The 
Tscheks of Vienna, who number about 
thirty thousand, requested a grant from 
the town council to assist them to found a 
school, where the instruction would be 
given in their language. The rector of 
ot the university of that city spoke in favor 
of this request at the meeting of the 
council. The students of the Tschek 
University of Prague, apprised of this, for- 
warded him a vote of thanks ; but in what 
language? Not in Tschek, the rector 
would not have understood a word; nor 
in German, the language of the oppress- 
ors; in French, as being a foreign idiom 
and neutral everywhere. ‘The vote — cer- 
tainly very justifiable—of the rector in 
favor of a Tschek school in Vienna, was 
so highly disapproved of by his colleagues 
that he was forced to resign his post. 

I go next to see Baron von Neumann, 
one of the pillars of our Institute of Inter- 
national Law. Besides his vast legal 
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knowledge he possesses the precious fac- 
ulty of speaking all European languages 
with equal facility, and has also at his dis- 
posal a treasure of quotations from the 
most varied literature. In the different 
towns in which the Institute has met, he 
has replied to the authorities appointed to 
receive us in their own language, and gen- 
erally as fluently as anative. Baron Neu- 
mann takes me to the university of which 
he is one of the chief ornaments. It is 
situated quite near the cathedral, and is a 
very ancient building, which will shortly 
be abandoned for the sumptuous edifice 
in course of construction on the Ring. I 
am introduced to Professor Lorenz von 
Stein, author of the best work that has 
ever been written on Socialism, “Der So- 
cialismus in Frankreich,’ and also of 
several works on public law and political 
economy, which are very highly consid- 
ered in Germany. Iam also very pleased 
to make the acquaintace of my youthful 
colleague, M. Schleinitz, who has just 
published an important work on the devel- 
opment of landed property. Baron Neu- 
mann transmits me a letter from Baron 
KaAllay, the financial minister, appointing 
an interview with me before I leave; but 
I see first M. de Serres, the director of 
the Austrian railways, who will be able to 
give me some details as to the connection 
between the Hungarian and Servian and 
the Ottoman lines: a question of the very 
first importance for the future of the East, 
and which I had promised myself to 
study. 

The Austrian Railway Companies’ of- 
fices are in a palace on the Place Schwarz- 
enberg, the finest part of the Ring. Their 
interior arrangements are quite in keeping 
with the outside appearance. Immense 
white marble staircases, spacious and 
comfortable offices, and the furniture in 
the reception-rooms all velvet and gold. 
What a contrast between this modern lux- 
ury and the simplicity of the ministerial 
offices! It is the symbol of a serious 
economic revolution. Industry takes pri- 
ority of politics. M. de Serres spreads 
out a map of the railway system on the 
table. ‘ See,” he says, “this is the direct 
line from Pesth to Belgrade; it crosses 
the Danube at Peterwardein and the Save 
at Semlin; it was necessary therefore to 
construct two immense bridges, the piles 
of which have been constructed by the 
Fives-Lille Company. The Belgrade- 
Nisch section will be very soon inaugu- 
rated. At Nisch there will be a bifurca- 
tion of two lines, one continues to Sofia 
and the other, branching off, joins the 
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Salonica-Nitrovitza branch at Uskub or at 
Varosch. The line is to run along the 
upper Morava by Lescovatz and Vraina, 
The latter town can then be easily con- 
nected with Varosch on the Salonica line, 
the distance between these two places 
being quite trifling. This branch line, 
which will be quickly terminated, is of 
capital importance. It will be the near- 
est route to Athens, and even to Egypt 
and the extreme East; and will ultimately, 
in all probability, beat not only Marseilles 
but Brindisi. The other section of the 
line, from Nisch to Sofia and Constanti- 
nople, presents great difficulties. In the 
first place, the pass through which the 
Nischava flows before reaching Pirot is 
so wild, narrow, and savage, as to chal- 
lenge the skill of our engineers. Then, 
after leaving Pirot, the line must rise over 
some of the last heights of the Balkans 
to reach the plain of Sofia; the rocks 
here, too, are very bad. Beyond, on the 
high plateau, there will be no difficulty, 
and a line was half completed by the 
Turks ten years ago, between Sofia and 
Sarambay (the terminus of their system); 
fifteen or sixteen months would suffice to 
finish it. To be brief, this year we shall 
be able to go by rail all through Servia as 
far as Nisch. A year later, if no time be 
lost, we shall reach Salonica, and, two 
years afterwards, Constantinople.” 

I thanked M. de Serres for all these in- 
teresting details. “The completion of 
these lines,” I said, “will be an event of 
capital interest for the Eastern world. It 
will be the signal for an economic trans- 
formation far otherwise important than 
political combinations, and will hasten the 
accomplishment of an inevitable result — 
the development and the supremacy of 
the dominant races. Your Austrian rail- 
ways and Hungary will be the first to ben- 
efit, but very soon the whole of Europe 
will share the advantages which will ac- 
crue from the civilizing of the Balkan 
peninsula.” 

I call after this on Baron Kdllay. I am 
very pleased to have an opportunity of 
seeing him, for I am told on all sides that 
he is one of the most distinguished states- 
men of the empire. He is a pure Mag- 
yar, descended from one of Arpad’s com- 
panions, who came to Hungary towards 
the close of the ninth century. They 
must have been a careful and thrifty 
family, for they have been successful in 
retaining their fortune, an excellent prece- 
dent for a financial minister. When quite 
young, Kallay displayed an extraordinary 
taste for learning, and he was anxious to 
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know everything ; he worked very hard at 
the Slavand Eastern languages and trans- 
lated Stuart Mill’s “ Liberty” into Mag- 
yar, and for his literary labor he obtained 
the honor of being nominated a member 
of the Hungarian Academy. 

Having failed to be elected deputy in 
1866, he was appointed consul-general at 
Belgrade, which post he held for eight 
years. This period was not lost to sci- 
ence, for he spent it in collecting matter 
for a history of Servia. In 1874 he was 
elected deputy in the Hungarian Diet and 
took his place on the Conservative bench- 
es, now the Moderate Left. He starteda 
newspaper, the Kelet Vepe, (“ The People 
of the East”), in which he depicted the 
part Hungary ought to play in eastern 
Europe. 

It will be remembered that when the 
Turko-Russian war broke out, followed by 
the occupation of Bosnia in 1876, the Mag- 
yars were most vehement in their. mani- 
festations of sympathy with the Turks, 
and the opposition was most violent in 
attacking the occupation. The Hunga- 
rians were so bitterly hostile to this move- 
ment, because they thought it would be 
productive of an increase in the number 
of the Slav inhabitants in the empire. 
Even the government party were so con- 
vinced of the unpopularity of Andrassy’s 
policy that they durst not openly support 
it. Just at this time Kdllay took upon 
himself to defend it in the House. He 
told his party that jt was senseless to 
favor the Turkish cause. He proved 
clearly that the occupation of Bosnia was 
a necessity, even from a Hungarian point 
of view; because this State forms a corner 
separating Servia from Montenegro, and 
thus being in the hands of Austria-Hun- 
gary, prevents the formation of an impor- 
tant Slav State which might exercise an 
irresistible attraction on the Croatians, 
who are of the same race and speak the 
saine language. He explained his favor- 
ite projects, and spoke of the commercial 
and civilizing mission of Hungary in the 
East. This attitude of a man who knew 
the Balkan peninsula by heart, and had 
deeply studied all the questions referring 
to it, was most irritating to many members 
of his party, who continued for some little 
time Turcophile; but the speech pro- 
duced a profound impression on the nation 
in general, and public opinion was con- 
siderably modified. Baron Kadllay was 
designated by Count Andrassy as the 
Austrian representative in the commis- 
sion on Roumelian affairs, and, on his 
return to Vienna, he was appointed chief 





of a section in the Foreign Office. He 
published his history of Servia in Hunga- 
rian; it has since been translated into 
German and Servian, and even at Bel- 
grade it is admitted to be the best that 
exists. He also published about this time 
an important pamphlet in German and 
Hungarian, on the aspirations of Russia 
in the East during the past three centu- 
ries. Under the Chancellor Haymerlé he 
became secretary of state, and his author- 
ity increased rapidly. Count Szlavy, for- 
merly Hungarian minister, a very capable 
man, but with little acquaintance with the 
countries beyond the Danube, was thea 
financial minister; and, as such, was the 
sole administrator of Bosnia. The occu- 
pation was a total failure. It entailed 
immense expense, the taxes were not paid 
into the exchequer, it was said that the 
money was detained by the government 
officials as during the reign of the Turks, 
and both the Trans-Leithanian and Cis- 
Leithanian Parliaments showed signs of 
discontent. Szlavy resigned his post. 
The emperor very rightly thinks an im- 
mense deal of Bosnia. It is his hobby, 
his special interest. During his reign 
Venetian Lombardy has been lost, and 
his kingdom, consequently, diminished. 
Bosnia is a compensation for this, and 
possesses the great advantage of adjoining 
Croatia, so that it could easily be absorbed 
into the empire; whereas, with the Italian 
provinces, this was totally impossible. 
The emperor then looked around him for 
the man capable of setting Bosnian affairs 
in order, and at once selected Kallay, who 
was appointed to replace Szlavy. 

The ‘first act of the new minister was 
personally to visit the occupied province 
of which he speaks all the varied dialects, 
and to converse with the Catholics, Or- 
thodox, and Mahommedans there. He 
thus succeeded in reassuring Turkish land- 
holders, in encouraging the peasantry to 
patience, in reforming abuses and turning 
the thieves out of the temple. Expenses 
became at once reduced and the deticit 
diminished, but the undertaking might 
well be compared to the cleansing of the 
Augean stables. Baron Kdllay employed 
great tact and consideration, coupled with 
relentless firmness. ‘To be able to set a 
clock in thorough order it is necessary to 
be perfectly acquainted with its mechan- 
ism. Last year he was warned that a 
tiny cloud was appearing in Montenegro. 
A fresh insurrection was dreaded. He 
started at once to ascertain the exact posi- 
tion of affairs for himself, and he took 
his wife with him to give his visit a 
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non-official character. Lady Kallay is as 
intelligent as she is beautiful, and as cour- 
ageous as intelligent; this latter is indeed 
a family quality: Countess Bethlen, she 
is descended from the hero of Transyl- 
vania, Bethlen Gabor. Their journey 
through Bosnia would form the subject of 
apoem. While on his way from ovation 
to ovation, he succeeded in stamping out 
the lighted wick which was about to set 
fire tothe powder. Since then, it appears, 
matters there have continued to improve ; 
at all events, the deficit has disappeared, 
the emperor is delighted, and every one 
tells me that if Austria succeed in retain- 
ing Bosnia she will certainly owe it to 
Kallay, and that a most important ré/e is 
assuredly reserved for him in the future 
administration of the empire. He believes 
in a great destiny for Hungary, but he is 
by no means an ultra-Magyar. He is pru- 
dent, thoughtful, and is well aware of the 
quagmires by the way. His Eastern ex- 
perience is of greatservice to him. I call 
on him at his offices, in a little narrow 
street and on the second floor. The 
wooden staircase is dark and narrow. I 
cannot help comparing it in my mind to 
the magnificent palace of the railway com- 
pany, and I must confess my preference 
for this. I am astonished to find him so 
young; he is but forty-three years old. 
The old empire used to be governed by 
old men, but this is no longer the case. 
Youth has now the upper hand, and is re- 
sponsible, doubtless, for the present firm 
and decisive policy of Austria-Hungary. 
The Hungarians hold the reins, and their 
biood has preserved the ardor and decision 
of youthful people. It seemed to me that 
I breathed in Austria an air of revival. 
Baron Kadilay spoke to me first of the 
zadrugas, the family communities which 
existed everywhere in India, as has so 
well been shown by Sir Henry Maine. 
“Since you published your book on 
primitive property ” (which was, he says, 
at the time perfectly accurate), “ many 
changes have taken place —the patri- 
archal family living on its collective and 
unalienable domain is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Il regret this quite as much as you 
can do, but what can be done?” 
Speaking of Bosnia, ** We are blamed,” 
he says, “for not having yet settled the 
agrarian question there, but Ireland is 
sufficient proof of the difficulties to be 
met with in solving such problems. In 
Bosnia these are further complicated by 
the conflict between the Mussulman and 
our Western laws. One must be on the 
spot and study these vexed questions 
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there, fully to realize the hindrances to 
be met with at evr ry step. For instance, 
the Turkish law constitutes the State the 
owner of all forests, and 1 am especially 
desirous of retaining rights on these for 
the purpose of preserving them; on the 
other hand, in accordance with a Slav 
custom, the villagers claim certain rights 
on the forests. If they merely cut the 
wood they needed for household purposes, 
only slight harm would be done; but they 
ruthlessly cut down trees, and then turn 
in their goats who eat and destroy the 
young shoots, so that there is never any 
chance of the old trees being replaced. 
These wretched animals are the plague of 
the country. Wherever they manage to 
penetrate, nothing is to be found but 
brushwood. 

“ As the preservation of these woods is 
of the first necessity in so mountainous a 
region we intend to pass a law to this end, 
but the difficulty will be to enforce it. It 
would almost necessitate an army of keep- 
ers, and constant struggles in every direc- 
tion. What is really lacking in this fine 
country so favored by nature is a gentry 
who would set an example of agricultural 
progress, as in Hungary. I will give you 
an example in proof of this. As a boy I 
remember that a very heavy, old-fashioned 
plough was used on our land. In 1848, 
compulsory labor was abolished, wages 
increased, and we had to cultivate our- 
selves. We at once sent for the most 
perfected American iron ploughs, and at 
the present day these alone are employed 
even by the peasants. Austria has a 
great mission to fulfil in Bosnia, which 
will in all probability benefit general 
Europe even more than ourselves. She 
must, by civilizing the country, justify her 
occupation of it.” 

“ For myself,” I replied, “I have always 
maintained, in opposition to my friends 
the English Liberals, that the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Dalmatia 
was a necessity, and | fully explained this 
at a period when the question was not at 
all under discussion,* but the essential 


* “Tr is absolutely necessary for Dalmatia to become 
connected with Bosnia. As a Montenegrin guide one 
day remarked to Miss Muir Mackenzie, * Dalmatia 
without Bosnia is like a face without a head, and Bosnia 
without Dalmatia is a head without a face.’ There 
being no communication between the Dalmatian ports 
and the inland villages, the former with their fine names 
are but unimportant little towns stripped of all their 
former splendor. For instance, Ragusa, formerly an 
independent republic, has a population of six thousand 
inhabitants; Zara, nine thousand; Zebeniko, six thou- 
sand ; and Cattaro, situated in the most lovely bay in 
Europe, and with a natural basin sufficiently spacious 
to accommodate the navy of all Europe, has but two 
thousand and seventy-eight inhabitants. In several of 
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point of all is the making of a railway and 
roads to connect the interior’ with the 
ports on the coast. The Serayevo-Mortar 
line is absolutely a necessity.” 

“1 am quite of your opinion,” answers 
Baron Kallay, “a z danari, all cannot 
be done inaday. We have but just com- 
pleted the Brod-Serayevo line, which takes 
passengers in a day from Vienna to the 
centre of Bosnia. It is one of the first 
boons conferred by the occupation, and 
its consequences will be almost measure- 
less.” 

I refer to a speech he has recently pro- 
nounced at the Academy of Pesth. In it 
he develops his favorite subject, the great 
mission Hungary is destined to fulfil in 
the future; being connected with the East 
through the Magyars and with the West 
through her ideas and institutions, she 
must be a link betwern the Eastern and 
Western worlds. This theory provoked 
a complete overflow of attacks against 
Magyar pride from all the German and 
Slav papers. “These Hungarians,” they 
said, “imagine themselves to. be the cen- 
tre of the universe, and their Hungaria 
the entire world, Uxgarischer Globus. 
Let them return to their steppes, these 
Asiatics, these Tartars, these first cousins 
of the Turks.” In the midst of all this 
vehemence, I| an: reminded of a little quo- 
tation from a book of Count Zays, which 
most accurately paints the ardent patriot- 
ism of the Hungarians, at once their 
honor and strength, but which develops a 
spirit of domination and makes them de- 
tested by other races. The quotation is as 
follows: *“* The Magyar loves his country 
and his nationality better than humanity, 
better than liberty, better than himself, 
better even than God and his eternal sal- 
vation.” Kallay’s high intelligence pre- 
vents his falling into this exaggerated 
Chauvinism. ‘No one understood me,” 
he says, “and no one chese to under- 
stand. I was not talking politics. I had 
no desire to do so in our Academy at a 
scientific and literary meeting. I simply 
announced an undeniable fact. Situated 
at the point of junction of a series of 
different races and for the very reason 
that we speak a non-Indo-Germanic idiom 


these impoverished cities, beggars have taken up their 
abode in the ancient palaces of the princes of commerce, 
and the lion of St Mark overlooks these buildings fail- 
ing into ruins. ‘This coast, which has the misfortune 
to adjoin a Turkish province, will never regain its fore 
mer position until good roads and railways have been 
constructed between its splendid ports and the fertile 
inland territory, whose productiveness is at present 
essentially hampered by the vilest imaginable admin- 
istration.” (La Prusse et lAutriche depuis Sadowa, 
ly p. 151. 1863.) 
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—call it even Asiatic, if you will —we 
are compelled to be acquainted with all 
the languages of Western Europe. Our 
institutions, our educational systems, be- 
long to the Western world. At the same 
time, by some mysterious connection with 
our blood, Eastern dialects are very easily 
accessible and comprehensible to us. I 
have over and over again remarked that I 
can grasp much more clearly the meaning 
of an Eastern manuscript or document by 
translating it into Magyar, than if I read 
a German or English translation of it.” 
The Ring, and how this splendid 
boulevard has been made, is certainly a 
question worthy of an economist’s inqui- 
ries. What changes since 1846! At that 
period, from the heights of the old ram- 
parts that had sustained the famous siege 
of 1683, one could obtain a panorama of 
the entire city, with its extensive fau- 
bourgs separated from the centre by a 
dusty esplanade where the Hungarian 
regiments, with their tight blue trousers, 
drilled every evening. The Volksgarten, 
where Strauss played his waltzes, and the 
Grecian temple with Canova’s statue, 
have been left intact; but a boulevard 
twice as wide as those in Paris runs along 
the entire length; ample space has been 
reserved for the erection of public monu- 
ments and the remainder of the land sold 
at enormous prices. The State and the 
town have constructed public edifices 
vying with each other in magnificence; 
two splendid theatres, a town hall, which 
will certainly cost fifty million francs; a 
palace for the University, two museums, 
and a House of Parliament for the Reichs- 
rath. All around the Ring, in addition to 
the buildings just mentioned, are arch- 
dukes’ palaces, immense hotels, and pri- 
vate residences, which, from their grand 
proportions and the richness of their dec- 
orations, are monuments themselves. I 
know of nothing comparable to the Ring 
in any other capital. Where did Austria 
find the necessary funds for all these con- 
structions? The State and the town made 
a most successful speculation: the price 
paid to them for the ground on the espla- 
nade almost covered all their expenses, 
but the purchasers of that ground and the 
constructions placed upon it — who paid 
for all that?) The hundreds of millions 
of francs represented by this land and by 
| the public buildings and private dwellings 
on it, all that must spring from the savings 
ofthe country. This affords a clear proof 
'that in spite of the unfortunate wars, the 
| loss of Venetian Lombardy and the Krach 
| of 1873, in spite also of home difficulties 
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and the persistent deficit, continuing from 
year to year, Austria has become much 
wealthier. The State is a beggar, but the 
nation has accumulated capital which ex- 
pends itself in all these splendors of the 
Ring. As on the banks of the Rhine, all 
this is due to machinery. As man can 
with his new and powerful tools procure 
nourishment and clothing for a less sum, 
he can devote a larger portion of his rev- 
enue and labor to his board, his pleasures, 
to art and various institutions. 

All that I succeeded in ascertaining in 
Vienna with respect to the present situa- 
tion of Bosnia served to confirm the views 
I already entertained as to that country. 
The interests of civilization, and especially 
those of the southern Slavs, command our 
approval of this occupation. We arrive 
at this conclusion by an argument which 
appears to me irrefutable. Was it, yes 
or no, of importance that Bosnia should 
be freed from the Turkish yoke? No 
friend of humanity in general and of the 
Slavs can answer this question otherwise 
than in the affirmative. Who then is to 
carry out this freedom? Russia is not to 
be thought of. The forming of Bosnia 
into an independent State would be still 
worse, for it would be simply delivering 
up the rayas without the slightest defence 
to the Mussulman begs. The most tempt- 
ing plan seemed to be to unite it to Ser- 
via, but in that case Bosnia would have 
been separated from its neighbor Dalma- 
tia, and the Servian government would 
have been compelled to undertake the 
difficult task of keeping its ancient ene- 
mies, the Mussulman Bosniacs, in check. 
The only other solution was the present 
one. Austria-Hungary can neither Mag- 
yarize nor Germanize Bosnia. She brings 
it safety, order, education, and roads; or, 
in other words, the elements of modern 
civilization. Is not this all the Slavophils 
can possibly desire? Thus will be formed 
a new nation, which will grow up side by 
side with Croatia and Dalmatia, fortitying 
these two countries as it develops, and 
serving at the same time as a connecting 
link between them. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
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THE other day in a private room in one 
of the by-streets of Pesth, five old sol- 
diers presented to their former com- 
mander a document, the full significance 





and indeed the full pathos of which we in 
England can with difficulty appreciate, 
owing to distance both of time and space. 
Not only is Hungary a long way off, occu- 
pying but a small place in an English- 
man’s mental horizon, but the events 
referred to in that document happened 
thirty-five years ago, in those antediluvian 
days when the Second Empire as yet was 
not, and the World’s Fair had not been 
held in Hyde Park. Even in Hungary 
the War of Independence is passing into 
the domain of history. Those, however, 
of our readers who are old enough to re- 
member that war as a contemporary event 
discussed in the columns of the 77mes and 
the Daily News, and afterwards retold in 
burning words by the most eloquent for- 
eigner that ever addressed an English 
andience, will remember that the Hunga- 
rian commander-in-chief, Arthur Gérgey, 
was the scapegoat sent out into the wil- 
derness with all the sins and sorrows of 
that unsuccessful struggle upon his head. 
It was not enough that two of the most 
formidable military powers of the Conti- 
nent joined their forces to crush the Hun- 
garians; they were betrayed, so we were 
assured, by the foremost soldier in their 
ranks, to whom the governor Kossuth 
had in a moment of misplaced confidence 
entrusted the fortunes of his country. 
What was the precise character of the 
unworthy motives that led General Gér- 
gey to soil his laurels with treachery was 
variously and vaguely explained; but it 
was generally assumed that his motives 
must have been unworthy. The capitu- 
lation of Vilagos, when twenty-four thou- 
sand men, with one hundred and forty-four 
cannon, laid down their arms before the 
Russian commander, was for the Hunga- 
rian nation the humiliations of Sedan and 
Metz and Paris rolled into one. By it 
two delusions dear to the national mind 
seemed in danger of being dissipated — 
that Hungary alone in arms could defy all 
her enemies round about, and, if not, the 
free peoples of the West would interfere 
in her behalf. The theory of Gérgey’s 
treason came in opportunely to save the 
amour propre of the nation and of those 
who had fostered those dangerous and 
dear illusions. The events which pre- 
ceded and those which followed the capit- 
ulation combined to lend plausibility to 
the theory of treason, Early in the course 
of the war it had become apparent that the 
Assembly, under the leadership of Kos- 
suth, and the army under the leadership 
of Gérgey, held irreconcilable views with 
regard to the proper aim and scope of the 
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struggle against Austria. The more san- 
guine partisans on either side urged their 
leader to suppress his rival by violent 
means, To bring Gérgey before a court- 
martial, to disperse the Assembly at Deb- 
reczin as Cromwell dispersed the Long 
Parliament, such would have been the 
logical issues of the disagreement. But 
the leaders shrank from such extreme 
courses. Each was too sensible of the 
weakness of his own position; each per- 
haps over-estimated the power of his 
rival. It was only the military disasters 
consequent upon the energetic and effec. 
tual intervention of the Russians that gave 
the soldier a final preponderance over the 
agitator. Kossuth abdicated and fled; 
Goérgey remained and capitulated. By 
surrendering, not to the Austrian, but to 
the Russian commander, he emphasized 
the fact that Hungary yielded, only to 
force majeure, and was conquered only by 
foreign arms. In so acting he conceived 
that he was saving the military honor of 
his country. One, however, of the con- 
sequences of his so acting was that his 
life was spared through the express inter- 
vention of Russia, while his companions 
in arms were shot, hanged, and impris- 
oned. Under these circumstances it was 
but natural, however illogical and unfair, 
to make him responsible, not only for the 
failure of the campaign, but also for the 
severity of the repression which began as 
soon as the Russian troops had left Hun- 
gary. Thus, as a deputy expressed him- 
self in 1868, “poor Go6rgey had to be 
branded as a traitor that we might save 
the prestige of the country.” From 1849 
to 1867 Gérgey was “interned” in Kla- 
genfurt as a political suspect, and was 
not permitted to return home until the 
reconciliation of the king and the nation 
took place in the latter year. On several 
occasions after his return he was publicly 
and grossly insulted both in the capital 
and the provinces. Yet he counted 
among his friends and adherents the most 
prominent and most esteemed members 
of Hungarian society, and he was em- 
ployed by the government both as a chem- 
ist and an engineer. 

Few European countries have changed 
so much as Hungary during the last thirty- 
five, or even during the last seventeen 
years. The generation that fought and 
suffered in the War of Independence has 
become a minority, although its surviving 
members are still the most distinguished 
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men of their country both in politics and 
letters. General Gérgey’s great rival, the 
ex-governor, has of late years revived the 
recollection of that war by the publication 
of his “ Memoirs.” Their publication led 
to a certain recrudescence of the old con- 
troversies. G6rgey and his friends re- 
pled by articles in the Budapest Review 
and other periodicals. At last, in the 
spring of the current year, two or three 
members of the old Honved army, dis- 
cussing the question among themselves, 
determined to collect the opinions of their 
surviving comrades. Finding that their 
own view of the matter was generally 
though not universally held, they drew up 
a declaration to the effect that in capitu- 
lating at Vilagos General Gérgey had 
altogether acted as became a soldier and 
a patriot. This declaration, dated the 
30th of May, was presented to the general 
on the 22nd of November, by which time 
it had been signed by two hundred and 
seven old Honved officers, a goodly num- 
ber when we take into account the rav- 
ages which thirty-five years have made in 
their ranks. The document begins by 
reflecting on their daily diminishing num- 
bers — one of them, General Gaspar, has 
died since his signature was affixed —on 
the advanced age of those who still re- 
main, on the destruction of the original 
official papers by the enemy, and the de- 
sirableness in the interests of historic 
truth of their making such a declaration. 
They are further moved to do so by feel- 
ings of humanity and of loyalty to a com- 
rade and a commander who for so many 
years has supported with so much manly 
fortitude so great a weight of unmerited op- 
probrium ; further, by a juster idea of the 
honor of their country than to suppose 
that it can be served by the maintenance 
of a fable invented in a moment of despair, 
the need for which fable, if it ever existed, 
having long ago passed away. They then 
point out the desperate position of the 
Hungarian army before Vilagos, and re- 
call General GoOrgey’s words in his fare- 
well proclamation to his troops, “It is 
impossible that the right cause should be 
lost forever.” Among the names ap- 
pended may be noticed those of General 
Klapka, Count Scherr Thosz, the Prus- 
sian Baron Uechtritz, Counts Esterhazy, 
Karolyi, and Andrassy, and that of M. 
Gustave Kossuth, sometime lieutenant in 
the Honved army and a cousin of the gov- 
ernor. 











